































NEED HELP SOMETIMES — 


P 


fe arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 

Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


fi alee? 
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perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 
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2O Great Milla 
Producing 94,000 Cut. Dill 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 


—Ideal Bakery Flours — 





Farmers are putting wheat under loan at a 
heavier rate than last year. Good quality 
hard winter wheat is scarce right now. It 
will grow scarcer as the year moves on. 
The miller must “lay away. ample supplies 
of wheat of top baking quality in the early 
part of the crop year when it is available. 
That requires ownership of storage space 
these days. We point with pride to the large 
storage capacity at our mill—2,500,000 bus 
— assurance of year around high flour quality. 














ALVA ROLLER 
MILLS 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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A profound pride of product 


| BREAD AND CAKE 2 : i etamps the pases craftsman in 
FLOURS any line. You'll find that devo- 


tion to quality principles re- 
flected in the baking goodness 


NSAS Mi LLI N G co of the flours produced by this 
. milling company. Superior qual- 
WICHITA, KANSAS ity first, last and always. 
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—— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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J, P. BURRUS, President _ D. TINKLEPAUGH 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr, R. B. CALDWELL 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 

‘EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 

EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 


of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 

























EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 


¥& INDICATE 

Our SOURCES OF 
SuPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 

































ACME as ComPrany 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179;. Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 






















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“574'° 





























ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade W ABASH ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange p 000 New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4, 000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain “Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Fort Werth Grain and Cotten Exch " | Seon’ cassal 

i and Cotten Exchange y 
New York Rubber Exchange ee a 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange , 
the Milling Industry 


New York Cocoa Exchange 





NEW IN NAME ONLY 
KANSAS CITY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- $s Board of Trade Bldg. » L.D. 299 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 

company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 

service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the | OMAHA 

Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets Feseg Caste HO 0 Allene | aore 

all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call ie . v conaell Biatts, Town ee 

any of our offices listed on the right. 


FORT WORTH 


— q, 7 Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 
a a oe 6¢ re | @ Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


GRAIN Q@ORPORATI 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 


A product often is known by the 

company it keeps. In the case of 
POLAR BEAR, 
you will find this 
quality flour in shops 
of a large number of 
the nation’s leading 
bakers. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Every baker wants to produce the finest 
loaf he can. I-H flours make it easier for 
bakers to accomplish this objective of build- 
ing a bread market leader. I-H flours are 
milled with the greatest care and skill from 
shin’ Senet a Taseomlte to Sinrla We the finest wheats produced in the great 


Advertising Boosts Sales 


the Millers Natiosial Adverdsng Program hard winter areas of the Southwest. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 












THE BEST 
But Always 


Top Quality 

















Mm noswonT NEW and USED 


P. 0. DRAWER 2840 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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NO BETTER THAN 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


M. M. Bosworty Company 


9.2682 - 9-2683 - 9.2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 












KANSAS 


Good flour—the foundation for 
good bread. That is the way we 
look on the production of SUNNY 
KANSAS ... it must be right for 
the baker. Every step in produc- 
tion procedure, from wheat to 
packing and loading, is measured 
only by this standard of service to 


the customer. 
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CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL” 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ° -KANSAS 


















Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C. Enxs, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francais J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F, L. Rosensury, Secretary 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisTorpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Let us stand thankful in a moment of quiet meditation. (Remember— 
there is little to be thankful for in some parts of the world.) 


Let us thank God for a concept of freedom that permits even the 
lowliest soul to rise in glory with a prayer of joyous jubilance. (—in 
some countries governmental experiments are turning to ashes, resulting in 
confusion and fear.) : 

Let us thank God for our American freedom of thought and choice 
and will—and give us strength to cradle it and guard it and protect it 
tenderly. (—/for there are those amongst us who would tear it asunder.) 

Let us thank God we have not yet fallen into the dangerous ways of 
half-truths and tempting short-cuts to Utopia. (But it’s later than we 
think. Certain forms of Socialism and other “‘isms’’ stalk in our midst, 
masked under innocent-sounding names.) 

Let us thank God we have vision enough to strengthen and fortify our 
American way of life so we may continue to glean the resultant blessings. 
(If we give up our freedom we give up our America. We give up everything.) 

Let us thank God we can still till our soil and gather our harvests accord- 


OrFIC ES | N 


© canciir. ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Photographic Pose suggested by ““The Angelus,”” painted in 1859 by Jean Francois Millet 


«eee a Fervent Prayer at Eventide” 


ing to our own designs, free from meddling, muddling man-made “‘plans.”’ 
(Uf we think clearly—if we fight, we can preserve our hard-won freedom.) 


ba] 4 4 


We at Cargill are deeply thankful for the American enterprise system. 
It gives us the freedom, the incentive, to do a better job for you—to 
devise new and more economical methods of handling your grains— to 
produce better seeds for you to grow—to make better feeds for your live- 
stock and poultry. 

Let’s all of us be thankful, yet vigilant. Let’s all of us count our 
blessings, yet keep our eyes on the dark corners for the freedom-stealing 
signs of the “‘isms.”’ 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SERVING 


AN D OTHER CirTries 
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—_ qg Big ’ Idea 
at will 


Hele SECC 
YOUR FEED / 


lin Betty Bemis, your Si lent Salesgir!/ 
it ass) 
Let Bemis Cut-outs 

Work for You! 


Bemis dress-prints, with designs by leading New York artists, have 
been helping sell feed bags for home sewing for years. 


And now .. . THE YOUNGSTERS, from toddlers to teen-agers, are 
going to get in the act. Why? BEMIS CUT-OUTS! 


Bemis Cut-outs will be in demand by the pigtail set. The kids will see 
to it that Mamma buys the feed in Bemis Bags with the cut-outs... 
dolls with doll clothes for the toddlers, teddy bears and cute fawns for 
the older ones. These cut-outs are colorfully printed on the bags along 
with cutting guides and instructions for sewing and stuffing. This latest 
Bemis development makes the package more than ever a selling help 
to your product. It adds to the large number of consumers who want 
you to use Bemis Bags. 



































, p... | Teddy Bear. aes 
Phil Fawn.\ Weve alf ry 


/sell, too! | salesmen! 
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° 
about this new 
* Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicago * Cleveland 
smash development — 9. Pe nar 9 East Pepperell * Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Lovisville « Memphis « Minneapolis * New Orleans 
Mobile * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Pittsburgh 
BEMIS Peoria * Phoenix « St. Lovis * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 


Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita *« Wilmington, Calif. 


CUT-OUTS 
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Australia Sees 
190-Million-Bushel 
Wheat Outturn 


LONDON—The latest forecast of 
the wheat crop for the current sea- 
son issued by the Australian authori- 
ties estimates a production of 190 
million bushels from a sown area of 
14 million acres. 

So far, it is reported, conditions 
are good in all states with the ex- 
ception of Queensland where the po- 
tential yield is assessed at 10 million 
bushels, compared with the 16 to 17 
million bushels expected when the 
seed was sown. New South Wales, 
with an estimated yield of 70 million 
bushels and Victoria with 48 to 50 
million bushels will, it is expected, 
produce the most wheat. 

In both states the estimated yield 
is greater than the actual yield last 
year. Good seasonal conditions rather 
than increased areas sown to wheat 
are stated to be responsible for this 
result. In South Australia and West- 
ern Australia the yields will be less 
than the actual yields for last year 
by about 4 million bushels. 

Australia’s biggest crop in recent 
years was that of the 1947-48 har- 
vest when 220 million bushels was 
harvested. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. T. STOUT WILL MANAGE 
DIXIE BLENDING PLANT 


RICHMOND, VA.—John T. Stout 
has been appointed manager of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. blending 
plant at Richmond. Mr. Stout for- 
merly was associated with the com- 
pany’s Higginsville, Mo., flour mill. 

The company’s blending plant at 
Richmond was established following 
a fire which burned the Dixie-Port- 





land flour mill there, and is located 
in a part of the milling property that 
was not destroyed. The. plant has a 
blending capacity of approximately 
4,800 sacks daily. 

Dixie-Portland operates other 
blending plants at Memphis, Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville and Mobile, and 
has a total blending capacity of 14,- 
8000 sacks daily. 

Subsequent to the Richmond mill 
fire, Dixie-Portland acquired the mill 
of the Mountain City Milling Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and also oper- 
ates the Higginsville, Mo., flour mills 
and the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, having total flour milling 
capacity of 17,500 sacks. The Chat- 
tanooga mill, which has been under- 
going extensive remodeling, is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation 
around Dec. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Buying 
Limited, Confined 
to West Coast 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat purchases last week 
again were confined to the Pacific 
Coast, and although almost double 
that of the previous week, they did 
not represent any substantial pro- 
curement by the government agency. 
A quantity of rye was bought at 
Minneapolis. 

The weekly CCC statement of pur- 
chases and cumulative totals follows 
(in bushels) : 








Week of July 1- 





Nov. 11-18 Nov. 18 
Wheat ............ 916,000 40,716,167 
Wheat flour (wheat 
WEEVONORED ec cio a i eels wwe 2,716,727 
Grain sorghums ..._...... 1,073,794 
Oe chet ecstencape 65,000 2,286,243 
Rye flour (rye 
equivalent) ...... «es... 102,679 
SE WES bial be +si0¢.'6 6» «ha gw dé 41,500 
eva wee eseabe eee ee’s 1,381,960 
| ae 981,000 


48,319,070 





Scattered Export Sales Result 
in Moderate Volume for Week 


Export flour business during the 
past week was rather slow, but a few 
moderate-sized bookings at widely 
scattered points kept the volume 
above mediocrity. Two countries 
which are scheduled to buy soon are 
Turkey and Italy, but as yet no 
hint of when the buying will take 
place has been ascertained. 

Norway acquired approximately 2,- 
500 tons of .7% ash, low protein 
clears last week on the basis of $2.75, 
150-Ib. jutes, Gulf, after subsidy, in- 
cluding 1% commission. 

Netherlands East Indies agents 
picked up about 40,000 sacks of hard 
and soft wheat flour last week. The 
flour is of 5% ash grade and is for 
December shipment from _ mills 
packed in 50-lb: osnaburgs. 

Jamaica bought 60,000 sacks of 1% 
ash clears for December and January 

hipment late last week. The 20,- 
"000 sacks for late December ship- 
ment were purchased at $3.09@3.17, 
cif. Kingston, after subsidy. An ad- 
ditional ‘40,000 sacks were bought for 
January shipment at $3.07, c.i.f. King- 
ston. 





Following the reduction of the con- 
ference ocean rates to Cuba by 30¢ 
sack, an improvement in sales was 
anticipated, but as yet demand in 
that country is centered on Canadian 
wheat flour. Only about 20,000 sacks 
flour outside of this category were 
sold to Cuba last week and all to- 
gether only about 50,000 sacks of 
subsidized flour has been sold to the 
island republic since it ratified the 
International Wheat Agreement two 
weeks ago. 

Guatemala was the heaviest buy- 
er of export flour last week, taking 
approximately 60,000 sacks under 
provisions of the IWA. Most of this 
flour was of clear type, but the coun- 

also bought some high gluten 
hard springs. 

Other sales made under the IWA 
last week include 600 sacks to the 
Dominican Republic; 12,934 sacks, 
Ecuador; 4,800 sacks, El Salvador; 
780 sacks, Panama; 1,000 sacks, Por- 
tugal; 4,000 sacks, Saudi Arabia; 1,- 
945 sacks, U.K., and 3,488 sacks, 
Venezuela. From this report it can 
be judged that demand for flour in 
Latin America is very limited. 
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earing House Plan Ditched 





U.S. ADMINSTRATION KILLS 
ICCH AT U.N. UNIT MEETING 





Proposal of Norris E. Dodd, FAO Director General, Op- 
posed by State Department; Speculation Over Farm 
Surplus Dumping Plan Raised 





Norris E. Dodd 


. . his plan dies . 


Plans Revealed 
on CCC Storage 
Agreements 


WASHINGTON—Government stor- 
age occupancy guarantees on new 
or additions to existing storage facil- 
ities will be made available to all 
warehousemen without discrimination 
between private or cooperative trade, 
Elmer F. Kruse, general manager of 
Commodity Credit Corp., said last 
week, 

According to Mr. Kruse, the gov- 
ernment program is now in its final 
draft stages and is expected to be 
presented to the CCC board of direc- 
tors for approval at the next meet- 
ing Nov. 23. 

The storage occupancy guarantee 
will be available nationally and will 
not be limited to the Corn Belt, the 
CCC manager stated, but storage 
guarantees will only be made after 
approval by local CCC committee of- 
ficials who will determine the need 
for such storage additions. 

Where guarantees are ‘issued the 
warehouseman will be required to 
hold the amount of guaranteed space 
available, either for CCC stocks or 
farmer owned grain, he declared. 

Official announcement of the ap- 
proved plan is not likely to be made 
until after Nov. 24, but the informa- 
tion obtained from Mr. Kruse appears 
to convey pertinent information. 

Under the storage guarantee pro- 
gram CCC will assure occupancy up 
to 75% of the space in new or addi- 
tions to existing facilities for a period 
of two years. 








By JOHN OIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Commodity Clearing House, un- 
happily dubbed “ICCH” with an ac- 
cent on the absent “T’’, was buried 
at the meeting of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations here this week. ICCH, a nev- 
er too lusty prodigy of the efforts 
of Norris E. Dodd, director general 
of FAO, died at the hands of U.S. 
administration friends, FAO officials 
declare. 

The first intimation that ICCH 
would not survive the annual FAO 
session came from State Department 
sources who said the U.S. would not 
sponsor the Dodd proposal. ICCH, 
they said, would not aid in stabiliz- 
ing: or strengthening presently soft 
currencies but would lead to indiffer- 
ence on the part of countries with 
soft currencies since ICCH would be 
the residuary legatee of large blocs 
of inconvertible monies obtained in 
exchange for farm commodities de- 
posited with it by the surplus pro- 
ducing nations. 

When ICCH was first announced 
here earlier this year, it had been 
supposed that Mr. Dodd had obtained 
some assurance from high adminis- 
tration sources of their support. It 
is still believed that USDA retains 
some sympathy for the idea in prin- 
ciple. But with the State Department 
in virtually open opposition and 
joined by the Treasury Department, 
it appears that any assurances which 
Mr. Dodd obtained could not hold 
their lines in face of this opposition. 

Although Mr. Dodd goes down to 
defeat on this proposal, it must be 
noted that he was not without sup- 
port in producer and trade channels 
for his ideas. This support stemmed 
largely from dried fruit interests on 
the West Coast. Grain trade export 
interests eyed the plan uncertainly, 
and since the FAO spokesmen made 
no attempt to sell the ICCH plan to 
the grain exporters, their limited in- 
terest waned rapidly. It was never 
clearly explained how private trade 
interests could function under the 
Dodd proposals unless ICCH was 
merely intended to back-stop multi- 
lateral trades and wind up the holder 

(Continued on page 40) 


MNF Meeting Set 
for May 15-17 
at Chicago 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation has announced the dates 
for its 1950 convention. 

The 48th annual event will be held 
May 15-17 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 
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USDA to Hike [WA Subsidy Rates 





REJECTS INDUSTRY PROPOSAL _ 
TO BROADEN EXPORT PROGRAM 





Officials Turn Down Grain Trade Suggestion for Bid 
Subsidy System; Larger Payments Expected 
to Boost Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—After a _ confer- 
ence with a committee from the 
milling industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials rejected the 
grain trade proposals for a change in 
the present method of handling the 
wheat and wheat flour subsidy under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
They also rejected a proposal of the 
millers’ committee that consideration 
be given to subsidy payments on 
shipments of these commodities to 
areas and quantities outside the IWA. 


After the session with the millers’ 
committee, USDA officials said that 
they intended to advance the rate of 
subsidy payment to a point where 
there would be a maximum move- 
ment of wheat and wheat flour from 
this country. The extent of the sub- 
sidy increase would be determined 
after daily experiments with small 
advances in the subsidy rate and an 
exchange of information between 
millers and USDA in regard to buy- 
ers’ reactions. 


On the basis of information ob- 
tained after the milling industry 
committee meeting with USDA offi- 
cials it is learned that a subsidy in- 
crease of at least 14¢ bu. from East 
Coast ports, an 1l¢ increase from 
Gulf ports and an additional 6¢ on 
Pacific Coast exports can be expect- 
ed. The millers had hoped that USDA 
would make broad daily advances in 
the subsidy rate until this higher 
level was attained, but it is now be- 
lieved that USDA will cautiously in- 
crease the daily announcement rate 
to the higher levels indicated. 


Opposes Proposal 


USDA appears to have set itself 
against the private grain trade pro- 
posals of the bid subsidy or the block 
purchase of specific quantities of 
wheat for export on a subsidy bid bas- 
is. Private trade exporters had be- 
lieved USDA was ready to accept a 
compromise proposal under which the 
daily rate of subsidy would be an- 
nounced publicly but during the last 
four hours of the daily rate the pri- 
vate export trade would be permitted 
to make bids on wheat movements 
which would have been subject to ac- 
ceptance or rejection upon submis- 
sion. 

The current USDA policy on the 
subsidy is that the government plans 
to advance the subsidy to a point 
where it can obtain the maximum 
outbound movement of wheat and 
wheat flour. In effect, the USDA is 
asking the grain trade and the mills 
to tell it how much subsidy is needed 
to get the grain moving. : 

This position is considered com- 
pletely unacceptable to the grain 
export trade, but on the other hand 
it. will have the effect of bringing 
US. flour exports into line with the 
competition they are now meeting 





from Australia and Canada in custo- 
mary U.S. flour export markets. 
Grain trade representatives, how- 
ever, are hopeful that USDA can be 
persuaded to reconsider its present 





decision. Eastern export interests 
are expected to submit a written 
proposal to. USDA this week which 
will be designed to bring about the 
maximum export of U.S. wheat and 
wheat flour with the minimum use 
of subsidy funds. It is considered 
probable that the grain trade repre- 
sentatives will meet here with USDA 
officials for another conference to 
discuss the export trade’s written 
proposals Nov. 28. 

Commodity Credit Corp. officials 
stated last week that they do not 
have a closed mind on subsidy pro- 
posals presented by the grain trade 
to them at the recent meeting. On 

(Continued on page 35) 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of the 
9 


program, Aug. 1 through Nov. 17, 1949: 


‘Wheat 














a » 
7-Commercial flour— Commercial ccc Total 

Country— cwt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 
Belgium and Colonies ....... 6,214 ee ok (oe netet 3,453,333 3,467,717 
Bolivia cccecvecccccecvcccons 51,481 STs | datkeee>. oo eeeees 119,168 
CUBR ccciccccvvessscqeccceces 129,588 299,970 RG398 soap 310,143 
Dominican Republic ......... 6,294 SO500)S'* SMe md Sk | Mae 14,569 
MOURGOF 2 nscccccccccccvevecs 101,963 pt eee TS e eee 236,024 
Wl BOIVGEOR «0. cccecvcciovece 34,672 80,259 33,336: —- suave 93,593 
Guatemala .......eeeeeeecens 59,692 GATS. °°) 3 hemes i 4S eee 138,176 
DE Voc eubedveeesessteder- Lc 4eseuks SS weeesp 8 8=—s- ch a ae 933,334 933,334 
TBPRRL cccccceccecevevveveses 165,345 SBZ,.74R  sdsecves 373,333 756,074 
DEED Ub cocepcncbecacesounys wedeet — teecee 3,037,418  .cosseas 2,027,413 
Netherlands Colonies ........ 425,938 Sener. =. >). ateene 3,196,702 4,182,663 
NIGRFEBUR weve ccccrccvceces 6,809 wee ~~ Veves ~~ So oewewaee 15,761 
NGPWEY oc ccccccecccccvicscecs 444,802 a Paeey ts; eee 1,029,628 
POM Tew edecevecdeves 4,398 SEG ce kesase :° . eee 10,180 
Pe Pree ease awd clesrecccte (seep eseoee 3,806,464 ~~ sexes, 1,168,444 
Portugal and Colonies ....... 119,092 Syvaseee * - -ividewee 2,426,666 2,702,340 
Saudi Arabia ........+.++5- 42,000 JF ea errs 37,333 134,555 
United Kingdom Colonies .... 184,997 ae Secckes "> See 428,231 
VOROBUOIR on cicciccccccecceve 166,784 SORGee °°. celta ble? Ae Neeseee 386,072 

BOtAl ccc ecocuscesasias 1,950,069 4,514,020 3,219,364 10,420,701 18,154,085 


Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
chases -by. exporting and importing coun- 
tries which have been recorded by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council since the begin- 
cig * the program, Aug. 1 through Nov. 





Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 

‘ Cumulative 

total of 

sales 

Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Nov. 11, 1949 
Australia ..... 80,000,000 7,527,517 
Canada. .....:.. 203,069,635 21,629,154 
i. eee ee ERS ok 
OF Sees ee 168,069,635 13,114,753 
Uruguay ....... eS a ee, 
Totals ...... 456,283,389 42,271,424 


Guaranteed Imports and/or Purchases 
(In bushels) 
, Cumulative 








total of 
purchases 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Nov. 11, 1949 
Baemwiem..%.5.s. 20,209,040 7,163,470 
Bolivia ......... 2,755,778 126,751 
CE teecehadeve 7,422,229 684,418 
Denmark ...... 1,616,723 123,200 
Dom. Republic . 734,874 175,213 
ar 1,102,311 291,170 
El Salvador .... 404,181 97,265 
Erelemd — ..csores 10,104,520 1,973,066 
EE, W000 00s 0% 4,409,245 1,833,790 
ee ees 6,246,431 2,363,413 
Netherlands .... 25,720,597 536,138 
Nicaragua ...... 293,950 5,195 
Norway 7,716,179 2,157,755 
Panama .. 624,643 15,955 
FIVE e re A 5,511,556 1,007,686 
Portugal ....... 4,409,245 2,729,543 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 111,893 
Switzerland 6,430,149 3,770,666 
U. of 8.’ Affica.. 11,023,113 7,600,000 
Wa. enc v bees coy 177,067,938 7,962,554 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,542,283 
All other signatory 
countries ..... SS 
Totals ...... 456,283,389 42,271,424 





Boost in Subsidy Not Expected 
to Result in Wheat Export Gain 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
Commodity Credit Corp. objective to 
advance the export subsidy rate un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment will increase the U.S. milling 
industry’s export opportunities, it is 
doubted that wheat sales will re- 
ceive a comparable stimulus. This 
was reported here following the 
CCC's acceptance of the milling in- 
Gustry recommendations last week. 
(See story on this page.) 

The U.S. mills are expected to be 
put in a better competitive position 
with Canadian and Australian mills 
as a result of the advance. 

However, both domestic and in- 
ternational grain export observers 
say that the present subsidy plan 
will not work for wheat, and until 
some adjustment is made in the pres- 
ent program, there will be little if 
any incentive or opportunity for the 
private exporters to get business. 

At the present time, it is noted 
that foreign buyers, reportedly will- 
ing to end their dealings with CCC, 
do not know how to go about hego- 
tiations. with private exporters in the 
U.S. Although the CCC has ended 
its wheat export monopoly and for- 
eign buyers have expressed interest 
in purchases through the trade, no 
significant sales have been recorded. 

In fact, available business financed 


-_by Economic Cooperation Adminis- 


tration funds still is. being placed 
through CCC. Last week Turkish of- 
ficials advised ECA that it proposed 
to obtain its authorization for $5,- 
437,000 for wheat and $723,000 for 
wheat: flour through CCC facilities. 


In addition, Holland has continued to 
buy the unfilled portion of an earlier 
procurement authorization through 
CCC, although it could have made 
these deals with private sellers. 

In the case of the Turkish deci- 
sion, it is agreed that the Turkish 
government is not properly equipped 
to make purchases at this time. The 
Dutch government needed wheat im- 
mediately and was unable in the 
time involved to set up machinery for 
procurement through private export- 
ers. But the point is, according to 
trade critics of the present subsidy, 
that these conditions cannot be cor- 
rected until a subsidy system is es- 


tablished which will encourage the 
activity of the world selling forces 
of the private exporters. 

Grain trade groups are being urged 
to back a subsidy payment proposal 
which combines the features of the 
present system with a daily bid op- 
portunity, during which time private 
grain exporters can make offers to 
export wheat shipments on the basis 
of a subsidy rate higher than that 
in effect for flour exports. This pro- 
posal would work in this way: Daily 
subsidy rates would continue to be 
announced from port areas at 3 p.m. 
e.s.t., and for four hours each day, 
from 10 a.m. to 2 pm., the grain 





MNF Subsidy Proposal 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is the text of the recommendation of 
the Millers National Federation to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for 
modifications in subsidy program to 
implément the International Wheat 
Agreement. The proposal was sub- 
mitted Nov. 16 by the MNF agricul- 
ture committee, of which M, F. Mul- 
troy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., %s 
chairman. 

¥v ¥ 

The present price of wheat at sea- 
board is not low enough to move 
wheat or flour to foreign markets in 
competition with other exporting 
countries. 

The price of No. 1 hard winter at 
the Gulf on the market of Nov. 10 
was $2.38% and IWA price for No. 1 


Manitoba brought back to the Gulf 
basis was $1.91, That would require 
49¢ subsidy for European destina- 
tions to equalize our price with No. 1 
Manitoba. 

The best information we have is 
that is takes about 50¢ per 100 lb. 
under the price of Canadian flour to 
induce importers to take flour made 
from ordinary hard winter wheat. 
Therefore, in order to make Ameri- 
can flour attractive to the foreign 
buyer, it would require a lowering 
of the price at the Gulf by 16¢ bu., 
if we take into consideration the 5¢ 
storage and handling which the 
Wheat Board adds to their prices. 

On account of the relationship with 
other markets, we are not going to 


(Continued on page 39) 






































































































J. C. Hunter 





HEADS S-W SUBSIDIARY—Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., mill machinery 
manufacturer, announces the estab- 
lishment of a subsidiary company to 
better serve the milling industry on 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain states. The new subsidiary has 
been named Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. of California and J. C. Hunter 
is its vice president and sales man- 
ager. Mr. Hunter has served the 
milling industry through his own 
company, the J. C. Hunter Co., and 
as a former member of Mill Engi- 
neering & Machinery. Co. The new 
subsidiary’s offices are located at 2554 
West St., Oakland, Cal. 









trade would be permitted to submit 
offers to export at a rate which it 
believed would move wheat. These of- 
fers would be subject to immediate 
acceptance or rejection. 

Once a system’of this kind had a 
chance to operate, it is believed, gov- 
ernment officials would see their way 
clear to broaden the subsidy pro- 
gram to permit exporters, when they 
chose, to take a position on the sub- 
sidy ‘against later sales. 

Grain trade representatives con- 
tinue to express their dissatisfaction 
with the inclusion of the set-off pro- 
visions of the subsidy regulation and 
the continued responsibility of ex- 
porters over destination of export 
shipments. They say that few, if any 
responsible exporters will be willing 
to take the risk of exporting under 
conditions such as these. 

CCC officials had earlier recognized 
the need of eliminating these provi- 
sions but were halted by the legal 
staff at USDA. USDA counsel de- 
clares that the set-off provision is 
entirely appropriate and objects to the 
removal of this provision. However, 
since USDA can frequently construe 
the administrative phases of the law 
to suit its convenience, it is seen that 
under pressure there still remains 
the possibility that the set-off provi- 
sion may yet be removed. 

The responsibility of the exporter 
for destination falls into another 
category, however, and it is not be- 
lieved that a legal impasse blocks 
this requested change. This provision 
probably will be the first amendment 
to the subsidy regulation. 

Meanwhile, the USDA has an- 
nounced that, during the week of 
November 11-17, CCC confirmed sales 
of 2,567,186 bu. wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in wheat 
equivalent) under the International 







Wheat Agreement. The sales includ- 
ed 203,600 sacks of commercial flour 


CANADA READIES AID FOR 


(471,295 bu. wheat equivalent), 1,500 


bu. commercial wheat, and 2,094,391 
bu CCC wheat. The latter quantity, 
2,094,391 bu., was sold to The Neth- 
erlands government. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRAIRIE CROP FAILURES 


WINNIPEG—Checks totaling ap- 
proximately $17 million will go out 
early in December to farmers who 
suffered crop failures in western Can- 
ada this year. The payment will be 
made under the Prairie Farm As- 
sistance Act. 

All checks are being made out im- 
mediately payments are approved; 
under the PFAA 60% of the pay- 
ments are made in December, and 
40% in March. Manitoba farmers 
will receive $500,000; Saskatchewan, 
practically all in the southwest quar- 
ter of that province, will receive $13 
million and Alberta farmers about 
$3.5 million. 

The PFAA is financed by farmers’ 
contributions of 1% of their cash crop 
proceeds on all wheat, oats, barley 
and rye delivered to country eleva- 
tors. Any deficit is taken care ‘of by 
the federal treasury. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ECA Procurement 
Authorization for 
Soybeans Imminent 


WASHINGTON — An Economic 
Cooperation Administration procure- 
ment authorization for soybeans is 
imminent, according to information 
revealed here last week. At the same 
time it has been learned that Army 
soybean procurement for Japan for 
this fiscal year is unlikely since there 
has been arranged a barter transac- 
tion between the Army occupation 
authorities and Chinese Manchurian 
interests. 

Soybean exports to Western Ger- 
many are also in the discard tempor- 
arily, it was disclosed. Occupation 
authorities now in the course of turn- 
ing over procurement to native Ger- 
man officials on the recommendation 
of German officials have dropped 
plans to import soybeans as such 
and now plan to import soybean oil 
since the price relationship between 
oil and beans favors the import of 
oil. Previously it had been the pro- 
gram to bring into Germany, as far 
as possible, raw materials which 
could be processed for dual use with- 
in Germany and for export to other 
nations, 

It is reported that Germany now 
can obtain oilseed cake and meal 
from other sources and that until 
the oil-bean price relationship is 
sharply reversed there will be no 
further movement of beans into the 
German occupation zones. However, 
once this relationship is altered it is 
expected that beans will move in- 
stead of oil. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KROGER REPORTS SALES 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 11th four-week pe- 
riod, ending Nov. 5, totaled $62,897,- 
988, a 3% decrease from sales of 
$64,538,512 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for the 11 periods of 1949 
totaled $679,854,026, a small increase 
over sales of $679,394,999 for: the 
same 11 periods last year. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 
High 


American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels- Midland Co. 


EE tet wn aa a teé.d.e 666-bbss Cee Kan Be WEECT OSA 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking 


Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $3.50 Pid...) )." | 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Cream of Wheat 

Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, wy 2nd Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd, 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp 
General Foods Corn. $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $7 Pfd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina - $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Cot, $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 


SN EE ihn Die seek bi 0'e 8 6000s 46 00 dn eed oc 


28terling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 
United Biscuit of America 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ...............+.. 


Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


*Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
*Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 


*Standard Milling Co. 








Close Close 
Nov. 12, Nov. 19, 
1949 1949 





Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Nov. 19: 


Bid Asked 


**Flour Mills of America, Inc... 9% 104% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 
Vests, GE PEG. 2... .cesccvece 160 86162 


*Previous close, **Chicago Stock Market. 


cals, Inc, 


‘shaneeaer 334 
(nent ta6 47% 35% 45 47% 
112 108% 111% 
41% 263% 39% 41% 
8 3836 47% 48 
‘ie 3% 1% 3% 3 
-» 165 13% 16% 165% 
seb boan 96 85 94 944% 
on eee oe 57 65 3 
171% 182 182 
23 27% 27% 
43 50% 51% 
101 10934 111 
re PT 108% 101% 106% *106% 
er AS 10% 9% 10% 105, 
camethce 163% 152 156% 156% 
étaaa bee 48%, 39% 4 46% 
ee rr "Sei? 93% 100% 100% 
ohbAaees 52 4454 52 52% 
b Gakh en on 108% 97 107% 106% 
o ode spain 128% 123% 126% 127% 
Sacco 128% 103% 126% 127% 
Re Sg 142 128% 132 130% 
Pees ate e 115% 81% 11 11% 
Rip ees ee 34 30% 33% 33% 
op hae one 39% 27 3854 39 
és OhR wide 97 90 95% *951%4 
Me Coe 118% 105% 116% 116% 
‘canal a 37% 30% 36% 36% 
Pap se 48 185% 170% 180% 179% 
Canaan? 19% 13% 144% 14 
rhbtdent 32%, 26 30% $1 
jabba bet 105% 100% 4 104 
er er 84 57% 19% 82% 
25% 29 28 
8514 99 991, 
143% 152% 152% 
oSth Ausmons 10014, 925% 98 99 
scageeu’ 9% 6% 1% 1% 
alt pea 6 clus 87 7 83 83%, 
ouien # 00k 225% 17% 21% 20% 
o Thawed 891, 82 8714 87%, 
dates 41% 35 37 37 
vvaes dan 1 94 Tr 99 
«elev 51% 36% 54, 55% 
hws ee 2856 19% 27 2854 
ove we gale 106 103 104% 104% 
see ee 4344 33% 41% 424, 
a hits 6 99%, 91 99 991, 
jean aed 9% 1% 9% 9Y 
oiife das 5 2% 4% 
chante ee 16 12 15% 16 
stuwap ee 101 87% 9914 100 
Bid Asked 
a ee 13% 15 
4% 16 
oe ubemlap eee duels 5% 486% 
Bid Asked 
Qemes TOk.. 6 oer dccnocensacciver 14% 15% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 108% 109 


+7Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 





Condition of Kansas Wheat Crop 
Reported Excellent at This Time 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
hard winter wheat crop in Kansas is 
going into the winter in excellent 
condition, C. E. Skiver, director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., said after a recent extensive 
trip through a large part of the prin- 
cipal wheat-growing areas of the 
state. 

“Generally speaking, the wheat 
crop is in excellent condition,” Mr. 
Skiver said. “Some old-timers say 
it is the best wheat they ever saw.” 

A few dry spots in the Great Bend- 
Hays area show only small growth, 
Mr. Skiver observed, but still the 
plant ‘is large enough and healthy. 
At Hays, A. F. Swanson, agronomist 
at the branch agricultural experiment 
station, described the plants asin 
healthy condition and showing normal 
growth. Secondary roots are formed. 

At Colby, Don Crumbaker, agrono- 


mist, said wheat in the northwestern 
section of Kansas is the best con- 
dition on record, Top soil is slightly 
dry and there is some plant yellow- 
ing evident, but it is not serious. 

Alvin Lowe, agronomist at Garden 
City, described conditions in south- 
western Kansas as “tops.” Recent 
alarm about slight yellowing is not 
warranted, he added. Not all growth 
is needed for the winter and he com- 
mented that there is not 10% enough 
stock in the area to eat the pas- 
tures down. 

On the sandy soils of the Arkansas 
River Valley, fall wheat has made 
normal growth, Mr. Skiver observed. 
This should bind the soil and fore- 
stall winter blowing. There is much 
leaf rust evident in the: fields, but 
its presence is not significant now . 
since it does not survive the winter 
and is not an indication of infection 
next year. 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


Nov. 15 Nov. 16 Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 21 

East Coast Portse— (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 

To all destinations ..........6seeeeeees 39¢ 39¢ 40¢ 42¢ 44¢ 
West Coast Ports— 

To all destinations .........+.--+56-- -.. 44 44¢ 45¢ 45¢ 46¢ 
Gulf Coast Ports— 

To European Atlantic Ports .......... 47¢ 47¢ 48¢ 50¢ 52¢ 

To Mediterranean, Middle East, West ° 

and South Africa ........+.seee00. . 45¢ 46¢ 48¢ 50¢ 

To Asia and adjacent territory ..... . 44¢ 44¢ Abe 47¢ 49¢ 

To Latin America and West Indies .... 42¢ 42¢ 43¢ 45¢ 47¢ 

oe RRS ee OT Pe Tre ert tee Tee 40¢ 40¢ 41¢ 43¢ 45¢ 
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OTTAWA—tThe Combines Investi- 
gation Report on the milling trade 
is still top topic of discussion here, 
with some members of Parliament 
seeking data on the local bakery 
trade in their respective constitu- 
encies. There continues to be charges 
and counter-charges, and what ap- 
pears to be considerable covering 
up by government officials. The more 
the discussion continues, the more 
muddled and confused the picture be- 
comes, with the facts almost illegible. 

The Ottawa Citizen, in a recent 
news story, states that the flour mill- 
ers were never forced, encouraged or 
authorized, to fix minimum prices. 
Reviewing the events that led up 
to the resignation of F. A. McGregor, 
Commissioner of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act, and the tabling -of 
the report on the flour industry in 
the House of Commons, the Ottawa 
Citizen had this to say: 

“Presumably there are a lot of 
other memoranda to the minister 
(Hon. Stuart Garson), which have 
not been made public, that enlarge 
on. these views and would light on 
some feature of the present contro- 
versy.” 

The paper, says Mr. McGregor, has 
expressed his views to intimates. It 
continues: 

“Mr. McGregor apparently feels 
very strongly about statements that 
have been made in the newspapers 
and in Parliament that the flour in- 
dustry report condemns the milling 
companies for doing what they were 
forced to do by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, and that he had 
not taken sufficient pains to firid out 
if the board had required or even 
authorized the millers to make agree- 
ments designed to prevent prices 
from falling during the war period. 

“The prices’ board records were 
examined when the inquiry started 
and nothing was found even remote- 
ly suggesting that the flour millers 
were being encouraged to prevent 
flour being sold below the maximum 
prices, or that any oral or written 
word had been given to the millers 
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Price-Fixing Accusations Continue 
to Be Discussion Topic in Canada 


that they were free to take such a 
course. 

“This was confirmed at the time by 
Kenneth Taylor, then chairman of 
the prices board and former food co- 
ordinator, and therefore the man 
most closely in touch with the flour 
administration and the flour milling 
industry. 

“C, H. G. Short, the flour admin- 
istrator, was interviewed at the time 


and could point to no written or oral 
agreement or authorization. 

“If there were any such authoriza- 
tion, the flour mills would surely have 
presented this as their strongest line 
of defense. But the flour report does 
not record that any of the millers 
realized or claimed that they had 
been forced or encouraged or author- 
ized to fix their own minimum 
prices.” 





Program for Farm Forum Takes Shape 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans are taking 
shape for the 1950 Farm Forum, to 
be held here March 2-3, 1950, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Ron Kennedy, Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn., and a member of the 
agricultural committee of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, which 
sponsors the affair. 


Four years ago the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce established an an- 
nual Farm Forum* in which key 
questions pertaining to agriculture 
were discussed by outstanding men 
of varying views. The chamber took 
the step as it recognized the im- 
portance of agriculture to the cntire 
region, officials point out, and show 
proof of the regional interest in the 
program by reporting that the forum 
has grown from 450 registrants the 
first year to 1,100 in 1949. Each year 
from 48 to 52% of the registrants 
are actual farmers. 


With Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, as general 
chairman, the first day’s session is 
being planned to develop thinking on 
national farm programs.. Tentative 
commitments have been made for 
presentation of the farm program 
proposals of the nation’s three major 
farm organizations. 

The second day is planned for a 
critique of the productivity of the va- 
rious segments of the U.S. economy. 
The talks and panels will represent 
thinking of representatives of agri- 





Philip W. Pilisbury 
. . General Chairman... 


culture, consumers, organized labor 
and business. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACTIONS ON BAKERY GOODS 

WASHINGTON—Seven actions in- 
volving adulteration of bakery prod- 
ucts were reported in a recent issue 
of Notices of Judgment under the 











CCC Loss on Price Support Hits 
$17,766,000 in July and August 


WASHINGTON — Ralph S. Trigg, 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., reports that $2,680 million was 
invested in the CCC price-support 
program as of Aug. 31, 1949, and that 
the corporation sustained a net real- 
ized loss of $17,766,000 in carrying 
out this program during the current 
fiscal year through August. (The net 
realized loss on the CCC price-sup- 
port program for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1949, was $254 million.) 

Of the total investment of $2,680 
million, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,042 million, while inventories ac- 
quired under loan, purchase agree- 
ment and direct purchase operations 
represented an investment of $1,638 
million. 

Price-support operations in three 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 


and the loans outstanding, were as 
follows: 


oo eee 346,673,795 $ 479,034,734 
Wheat, bu. ..... 184,812,180 364,305,752 
Tobacco, Ib. .... 361,006,547 143,133,497 
GED ca vetvbcbve: 7 eee er’ 55,290,554 





WOMER Sens ics, .. étccne $1,041,764,537 


Included under “other” above were 
loans on cotton, flaxseed, peanuts, 
soybeans, potatoes, barley, dry edi- 
ble beans and peas, grain sorghums, 
oats, rice, rye, rosin and turpentine. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Aug. 31, the quantities involved, 
and the cost, were as follows: 

Cotton, upland, 





bales ......... 3,786,468 $ 601,142,400 
Wheat, bu. ..... 201,712,759 475,109,916 
Flaxseed, bu. .. 16,843,621 99,708,210 
Linseed oil, Ib. . 333,237,858 92,861,585 
Dried eggs, Ib. . 70,579,975 90,879,558 
Wee, i -seewnts 99,132,363 76,704,349 
Beans, cwt, . 4,831,724 41,699,078 
Other .... ae . oe oe 160,600,799 

SOOM wsaxace &ii haan $1,638,705,895 


“Other” items in inventory includ- 
ed American-Egyptian cotton, flax 


fiber, butter, cheese, dried milk, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, dried fruit, potato 
starch, potatoes, barley, dry edible 
peas, grain sorghums, corn, oats, rice, 
rye, hay and pasture seeds, rosin and 
turpentine. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price-support program in the 
months of July and August was real- 
ized largely on wheat, grain sor- 
ghums, peanuts and potatoes. 

The CCC is authorized to have 
borrowings outstanding at any one 
time of $4,750 million to carry on its 
various programs, including the price- 
support program. As of Aug. 31, 1949, 
the CCC had in use $2,197 million of 
its statutory borrowing authority. 
This left a net statutory borrowing 
authority available of $2,553 mil- 
lion. In addition, other current oper- 
ating obligations of the CCC amount- 
ed to $715,537,597, some part of which 
may be liquidated by the use of bor- 
rowing authority. 
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Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The cases were instituted in the 
US. district courts by U.S. attorneys 
acting upon reports submitted by 
direction of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

Disposition of the cases, in most in- 
stances involving fines and condem- 
nation and destruction of the prod- 
ucts, were made between Sept. 14, 
1948, and Feb. 18, 1949. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST MILLERS MEET 
WITH WHEAT COMMITTEE 


PORTLAND, ORE.—WMillers in the 
Pacific Northwest met Nov. 17 with 
a committee including members of a 
mission which will leave soon to study 
overseas markets in an effort to find 
some disposition for the mounting 
surplus of Pacific Northwest soft 
white wheat. 

Edward J. Bell, Oregon Wheat 
Commission; Archie B. Camp, Wash- 
ington State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Henry A. Baehr, cereal 
chemist, will obtain information con- 
cerning food habits, consumption and 
foreign trade in grain and grain prod- 
ucts in Japan, the Philippines, the 
Malayan Federation, Singapore, Indo- 





nesia, Siam and India. 


Facts will be gathered regarding 
the marketing, processing and use of 
grain and grain products, including 
the form and ways in which they are 
used, the availability of facilities for 
processing and handling and the 
methods by which they are prepared 
for final consumption. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CHEMISTS HEAR 
TALK BY AACC PRESIDENT 


WINNIPEG — The Winnipeg sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists opened its series of 
activities for the 1949-50 season with 
a talk by the president of the asso- 
ciation, Dr. F. C. Hildebrand, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

He spoke about association affairs 
and announced that a full time man- 
aging editor has been appointed to 
look after the scientific publications 
of the cereal chemist’s organization. 

Also present at the meeting were 
Dr. W. F. Geddes, professor of agri- 
cultural biochemistry, and Dr. F. 
Smith, professor of organic chemistry, 
both of the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Geddes was formerly: on the staff 
of the University of Mantioba, and 
chief chemist for the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

A large number of members and 
guests attended. Dr. I. Hlynka of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
Research laboratory was chairman. 


—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HEARS HENRY J. TAYLOR 


NEW YORK—tThere will be “no 
war with Russia as far ahead as any 
man can see but, at the same time, 
no real peace,” Henry J. Taylor, pres- 
ident, Package Advertising Co., and 
noted radio commentator and world 
traveler, told a record turnout of his 
fellow members of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., at the group’s first fall luneh- 
eon and meeting held here Nov. 16. 

The address, titled “Our Future 
Around the World,” covered the com- 
plete international political picture, 
and our position as a nation in the 
confused pattern. 

At the-conclusion of the address, 
Mr. Taylor strongly criticized the 
trend away from a true republic and 
representative government and saw 
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a concerted determination to refuse 
subsidies and “hand-outs” as the only 
method of retaining. the government 

anned by the founders of this great 
nation. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
was introduced as the new chairman 
of the board of the American Bakers 
Assn. In a brief presentation he laud- 
ed the Bakers of America Program 
and saw the goal set for the promo- 
tion fund in sight. He urged support 
of the program by the bakers in the 
interest of the industry. 

Daniel Hoffert, Frigid Food Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, was elected a 
resident member of the club. at this 
meeting. Jack Holt, stage and motion 
picture star, appeared at the lunch- 
eon. He came as a guest of his broth- 
er, T. Marshall Holt, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Philadelphia. 

Charles P. Oliver, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, announced 
that the annual Christmas party for 
members would be held in the club 
quarters Dec. 13. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
REELECTS R. F. ANDERSON 


MILWAUKEE—Richard F. Ander- 
son, Milwaukee, representing Procter 
& Gamble in this area, was reelected 
president of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. at the 
November meeting. He, with other 
officers elected, will be installed at the 
December meeting to be held at the 
Wisconsin club. 

Other officers reelected were Jack 
Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., vice 
president; Carl F. Meyer, Meyer News 
Service, secretary-treasurer. New ex- 
ecutive committee members are Ray 
Pinezkowski, Hein Flour & Supply 
Co., and Bernard Schmidt, Wesson 
Oil &- Snowdrift Sales Co., both of 
Milwaukee. 

Walter Jennings, executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, was principal speaker at 
the November meeting. The new and 
extensive program of ARBA designed 
to help the retail baker in his mer- 
chandising, production and promo- 
tional activities was outlined by Mr. 
Jennings with the aid of a slide pres- 
entation. He asked the cooperation 
of the allied trades firms in spread- 
ing information about the program 
among their retail baker accounts, 
noting “the aggressive, well informed 
baker is the one who will be respon- 
sible for much of the success you as 
allied tradesmen will have in your 
business of selling the baking indus- 
try.” 

In addition to pledging their sup- 
port to the ARBA’s new program, 
the Wisconsin allied group also 
pledged its support of the proposed 
membership campaign of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn. during 1950. 

The allied’s December meeting will 
be the annual Christmas party, to 
which wives of members will again 
be invited. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FLOUR WAREHOUSE 
FOR SHELLABARGER’S, INC. 


SALINA, KANSAS—A concrete 
and brick warehouse designed to store 
flour and feed products is being erect- 
ed on the Salina, Kansas, property of 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. The structure is 
expected to be completed in January, 
1950. It is two stories in height and 
contains 15;000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The building also will include locker 
rooms and shower facilities for plant 
employees. 
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Brannan Still Plugging Farm Plan; 
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Farm Bureau Snubs Him as Speaker 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Calling it 
an “occasion I wouldn’t want to miss” 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, congratulated the annual 
convention of the National Grange 
here on Nov. 19 for “attempting to 
give its membership an opportunity 
to hear all sides of the price support 
question.” 

The secretary’s pleasure on the oc- 
casion and his remark to the Grange 
clearly defines the fight between him- 
self and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation over the Brannan Farin 
Plan. The Farm Bureau, which reg- 
ularly invites the secretary of agri- 
culture to be its featured speaker at 
their annual conventions, this year 
ignored Secretary Brannan and se- 
lected Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.) to take over the honor guest 
role. Not only does the Brannan re- 
mark at the Grange convention 
broaden the split between himself 
and the Farm Bureau, but it accen- 
tuates the price support policy dif- 
ferences between himself and his 
predecessor, Sen. Anderson. 


Rejects Stop-Loss Theory 


Mr. Brannan told the Grange con- 
véntion that he “completely reject- 


A-D-M to Construct 
3-Million-Bushel 
Soybean Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new 3 million- 
bushel soybean plant will be built at 
Mankato, Minn., by the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., T. L. Daniels, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis firm, has an- 
nounced. 

The plant will be ready for opera- 
tion by next October when the 1950 
crop of soybeans is harvested. Along 
with other processing plants already 
located in that area, it will make 
Mankato the center of Minnesota’s 
soybean industry, the president said. 

Mr. Daniels said plans call for at 
least five separate structures. The 
grain elevator, whose foundations 
will rest on rock, will be one of the 
tallest ever built. It will contain 
cleaning and drying equipment. A 
second structure, three stories high 
and about 90 ft. square, will house 
the heavy machinery which prepares 
the beans for processing. 

The five-story solvent plant will 
contain machinery and auxiliary 
equipment especially designed and 
developed by A-D-M research engin- 
eers. Water for condensing purposes 
will come from the company’s own 
deep well. 

Mankato is situated near the heart 
of Minnesota’s soybean growing area. 
In addition, it is the location of Man- 
kato Mills. This feed manufacturer, 
also owned by A-D-M, will utilize 
much of the soybean oil meal from 
the new plant. A large portion of the 
oil will be shipped to the A-D-M 
bodying plant at Minneapolis, 100 
miles away. 

The Mankato plant is another step 
in the expansion program of the 
world’s largest processor of vegetable 
oil seeds, Mr. Daniels said. The com- 
pany already operates soybean plants 
at Decatur, IIL; Fredonia, Kansas; 
Chicago, Edgewater, New Jersey; 
Buffalo, and Minneapolis. It opened 
a néw refinery at Decatur Oct. 30. 





ed” the stop-loss theory of a price 
support level. He defied the advo- 
cates of the stop-loss theory to define 
that level, noting that if they meant 
60% as in the case of the potato in- 
dustry recommendations, that in 1932 
farmers obtained 55% of parity. 

Reflecting his high-level of support 
ideas, Mr. Brannan gave limited ap- 
proval to the farm act of 1949, since 
it provided a better level of sup- 
port than the 1948 act but still re- 
tained the support principle based on 
prices rather than on what he calls 
the more realistic standard of sup- 
port based on income. 

The chief defect of the farm act of 
1949 was its failure to provide an 
effective and efficient method of sup- 
porting the price of perishable com- 
modities, he told the Grange. A farm 
price program should serve two spe- 
cific ends, he declared. 

“It ought to protect farmers from 
being required by circumstances out- 
side their control to take whatever 
the market price offers, no matter 
how low. It ought also to protect 
the consumers by helping them to 
have access to an adequate supply 
of farm commodities in depressed 
as well as prosperous periods.” 


Some Crops a Problem 


The loan programs serve these 
purposes for the storable crops, he 
continued, but when a crop is not 
storable the very basis for the loan 
and purchase program is washed out, 
he asserted. 

Mr. Brannan lashed out at dairy 
industry critics who reportedly have 
charged that the cost of the Bran- 
nan production payment plan would 
be 19 billion dollars annually if all 
farmers were to be subsidized at the 
rate urged for the dairy industry. 
Secretary Brannan alleged that his 
statements on this subject had been 











F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


HEADS DRIVE—F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, executive vice president, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, will be 
co-chairman ,of the 1950 Red Cross 
fund drive in Hennepin County. Mr. 
Heffelfinger’s father, Frank T. Hef- 
felfinger, chairman of the board 
of the Peavey firm, was chairman of 
several county campaigns during the 
last war and was the donor of the 
Red Cross chapter house. 





distorted and that only for milk 
among the farm commodities had 
he set a maximum consumption tar- 
get where subsidies would be used. 

Ridiculing the 19 billion dollar esti- 
mate he declared that this figure 
represents average cash receipts from 
all farm marketings during the past 
10 years. “Such a cost would imply 
that every farmer sold every unit of 
every commodity for exactly noth- 
ing,” he stated. 

In turn, he rejected the theory that 
reduced price support levels produced 
shifts in agricultural production. In 
1929 farmers harvested 355 million 
acres, he said, but in 1932 when farm 
prices had fallen by half, the farm- 
ers harvested 362 million acres, he 
added. 

Calling the consuming ability of 
the American public a “great reser- 
voir” he cited the expanded markets 
for meat, milk, fruits and vegetables 
that occurred between 1942 and 1948. 
He asked for a farm program which 
would maintain a practical and ef- 
ficient method for such an expanded 
market. That method, he concluded, 
was the “production payment” prin- 
ciple. 
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5-State Bakers’ 
Convention Set for 
K.C. April 23-25 


KANSAS CITY—The Heart of 
America Bakers convention, a com- 
bined convention of bakers’ associa- 
tions from the five states of Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, will be held in Kansas City 
April 23-25, 1950, it was announced 
this week. First details of the pro- 
gressive plan of combined state con- 
ventions was revealed by Walter J. 
Kuckenbecker, Kansas City, publicity 
chairman and co-charman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

General chairman of the Heart of 
America meeting is James S. Chase, 
Golden Krust Baking Co., Manhattan, 
Kansas, Also in charge-of the pro- 
gram is J. Howard Shellhaas, Shell- 
haas Bakery, Junction City, Kansas. 
The convention will be held at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City. 

Until formal announcement of the 
Heart of America gathering was 
made this week, the meeting was 
known as a joint convention of the 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas bakers’ associations. 

“Five committees have been select- 
ed to handle the details of the meet- 
ing,’ Mr.. Kuckenbecker, a _ south- 
western representative of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., said, “and 
they promise activities for every mo- 
ment of the three-day. convention. 
The serious side as well as the fun 
side of interest to bakers will be giv- 
en every consideration. 

“This promises to be one of ‘the 
most outstanding conventions ever 
held in the Midwest. No compromise 
on effort shall be allowed. It will be 
the one convention that many neigh- 
boring state organizations will at- 
tend and to which a most cordial wel- 
come is extended,” he concluded. 
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MARKET UPTURN CUTS OFF 
MORE ACTIVE FLOUR BUYING 





Large Booking of Hard Winters Touches Off Improve- 
ment; Spring Mills’ Business Holds Steady at 
Moderate Volume; Inquiry Better 


Flour sales have reverted to the 
moderate level of the past few weeks 
following a rather sharp upturn last 
week. The improved volume was cen- 
tered in the Southwest, where buy- 
ing of December needs by a large 
chain baking concern paced increased 
buying activity by other bakers. 
Spring wheat mills’ sales picked up 
only slightly during the past week, 
although inquiry remains active. An 
upturn in the market cut off comple- 
tion of a number of transactions 
which were in the process of being 
worked out. As shipments against 
contracts made a few months ago 
near fulfillment, buyers show a ten- 
dency to book only for near-by needs 
rather than take on long-term con- 
tracts. 


EXPORT SALES 
ONLY FAIR 


Export workings are only fair, and 
it is believed activity probably will 
be limited until Italy is ready to buy 
and Brazil becomes a qualified buyer. 
Norway ‘and the Netherlands East 
Indies bought relatively small 
amounts last week. Norway took 
about 80,000 to 90,000 sacks of .7% 
ash’ flour on the basis of $2.75 140-lb. 
jutes, including 1% commission, Gulf, 
not figuring in the subsidy. Nether- 
lands East Indies bought 50,000 to 
60,000 sacks of hard and soft 5% 
ash flour packed in 50-lb. osnaburgs 
for December shipment. Jamaica 
bought 60,000 sacks of 1% ash flour 
for December and January shipment. 
Small lots were worked to Latin 
American countries. 


CHAIN BUYING 
BOOSTS S.W. TOTAL 


Substantial bookings by chain bak- 
ers increased the sales volume of 
southwestern mills to near capacity 
last week. Buying by one eastern 
concern of about a half a million 
sacks touched off a spurt of interest 
in hard winter flours from other 
sources. A number of round lots 
were sold in the central and eastern 
states. Inquiry fell off as prices ad- 
vanced toward the end of the week. 
Sales by southwestern mills averaged 
97% of capacity, compared with 59% 
the preceding week and 111% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Fam- 
ily flour demand was limited. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Spring wheat mills’ sales show 
only a slight improvement this week. 
Buying is confined to small, fill-in 
purchases as resistance to longer 
term bookings continues. Inquiry is 
fairly active, but with prices holding 
about steady buyers see little incen- 
tive for ordering supplies for future 
needs. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 56.5% of capacity, com- 
pared with 51% the previous week 
and 142% in the corresponding week 
of 1948, Operations averaged a little 
better during the past week, although 
directions are beginning to fall off 
with the conclusion of the long-term 
contracts made in late summer. Fam- 
ily- flour sales are only fair, and di- 
rections .to distributors picked up. 


Sales are being made on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis in most cases. 


FILL-IN BUYING 
NOTED IN EAST 


Sales volume is still limited at 
Buffalo, although a number of fill-in 
purchases were made to fill in inven- 
tories. Millers are confident that once 
buyers become reconciled to the firm 
prices considerable selling will be 
possible as potential business is large. 
In the metropolitan New York area 
scattered fill-in business is report- 
ed. Most sales are for immediate or 
nearby shipment. The coming holiday 
season is expected to boost baking 
business. 

Trading interest is very light at 
Boston, with most buyers confining 
purchases to immediate needs. Some 
larger baking establishments are 
now showing interest in booking be- 
yond the first of the year. An in- 
creased potential demand is reported 
at Philadelphia, but trading remains 
quiet with most of the demand in the 
inquiry stage. Buying interest is suffi- 
cient to bring activity of some pro- 
portions, mill representatives say, but 
most bakers propose to pay consider- 
ably less than current price quota- 
tions. A drop in shipping directions 
is believed an indication that fewer 
bakers have flour still on mill books. 
Hand-te-mouth buying continues at 
Pittsburgh as bakers still entertain 
hopes for lower prices. The lag in 
bakery goods sales during the strike 
period has left many establishments 
well-stocked and there is no pressing 
need for reordering. Directions on 
bakers’ flour are only fair, but fam- 
ily types are being ordered at a brisk 
rate. 


SMALL LOTS SOLD 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Most buyers at Chicago, looking 
for lower prices, are continuing to 
hold off and are confining purchases 
to smaller quantities. However, it is 


believed that some of them have al- 
most exhausted supplies purchased 
several months ago and will enter 
the market soon. Directions have 
been only fair recently. At St. Louis 
very little buying is being done by 
the family and bakery trade. Pur- 
chases are limited to nearby needs 
as buyers await more favorable price 
levels. The demand for clears is very 
slow. Shipping directions are light. 


INQUIRY MORE 
ACTIVE IN SOUTH 


While flour sales in the South are 
not showing any signs of expansion, 
inquiries are more active. Buyers at 
New Orleans are reluctant to book 
for anything but nearby supplies. 
Buyers’ and sellers’ price ideas vary 
widely, and sales are for limited 
amounts. The bulk of the volume is 
in hard winters, but slightly lower 
prices on northern springs improved 
sales of these types. Shipping direc- 
tions are improved, although not as 
good as expected at this time of the 
year. 


PACIFIC N.W. 
TRADE SLOW 


Flour business at Portland con- 
tinues very slow and no signs of a 
pick-up are reported. There is only a 
little export business, with occasion- 
al shipments to South America but 
still no bookings to the Philippines. 
Domestic bookings are limited and 
are not sufficient to keep mill opera- 
tions at a very high level. About the 
same situation prevails at Seattle. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 37,259 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,259,246 
sacks compared with 3,296,505 in the 
previous week and 3,851,161 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,043,- 
561 and three years ago 3,964,778. 
Flour production . increased 23,000 
sacks in the Northwest over the pre- 
vious week and 28,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast, while production de- 
creased 29,000 sacks in the South- 
west, 53,000 in Buffalo, 7,000 in the 
Central and Southeast. 





Macaroni Business Lani Off; 


Sales of Granulars Moderate 


Only scattered new sales of durum 
granulars are reported this week. 
The business of macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers apparently has set- 
tled down at the normal level for 
this time of the year, contrasting 
with the heavy run of sales a few 
weeks ago. 

Shipments of durum granulars are 
being.called for at a slower pace, 
and operations of mills have leveled 
off at, about 80% ‘of capacity. The 
new. sales. reported consist. of-rela- 
tively small quantities for fill-in pur- 
poses, with buyers showing no inter- 
est in large bookings for future re- 
quirements. 

Operations of durum mills aver- 
aged 82% of capacity last week, with 
10 mills reporting, compared with 
76% the previous week, based on 
reports from 12 mills. 

The premium basis for fancy mill- 
ing quality wheat declined to 8¢ 
over the December future early this 
week as the future advanced. Buy- 


ing was not as aggressive as recently 
because of reduced operations. Cash 
prices paid for durum wheat are 
about unchanged. 

Quotations on durum granulars are 
in the same range as a week earlier 
at $5.70@5.80 sack, bulk, Minneapo- 
lis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 19 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better.. $..... @2.30% 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.29% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2.23% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.18% @2.25% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.12% @2.15% 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
82 


Nov. 13-19 .... 10 222,000 181,984 

Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *193,025 76 

Year ago ..... 13 270,000 255,024 94 
Crop year 
production 

July 1-Nov. 19, 1949 ............ 3,946,479 

July 1-Nov. 20, 1948 ............ 3,843,385 

*Revised. 
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COLD SNAP IMPROVES. 
DEMAND FOR MILLFEED 


~<—. 


Bran Advances $3, Standard Mid- 
dlings $4.50; Milling Slowdown 
Cuts Supplies 


Demand for millfeed perked up 
with the arrival of colder weather 
and snow. Suppplies are smaller be- 
cause of reduced milling operations, 
and as a result millfeed values are up 
sharply. Standard middlings gained 
$4.50, bran $3 and flour midds. $2. 
Red dog, which has been under the 
greatest pressure in recent weeks, 
advanced 50¢. 

Demand for formula feed in the 
Southwest is rather steady with some 
improvement in cattle and hog feed 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stood at 207.6 as of 
Nov. 15, down 1.4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
168.5, up 1 point. 











interest and a steady demand for 
poultry and dairy feeds. Manufactur- 
ers were experiencing no unusual 
rush for orders at the present time, 
but business held even and no cut- 
back in operating schedules was nec- 
essary this week. Production was 
about equal to the previous week, 
and the current backlog of orders 
is from one to five days. 


Open weather still prevails in the 
Southwest. Last week established 
records for high temperatures in No- 
vember and although this week has 
turned cold, skies have been clear 
and feeding conditions have been very 
favorable. 


Formula feed sales are better in 
the Northwest this week. Cattle and 
dairy feed volume continues large, 
and a pick up in poultry feed sales 
is reported. Inquiry improved follow- 
ing the arrival of cold weather, al- 
though business has not picked up 
as well as had been expected. 

There is evidence of large pent-up 
demand for most types of feed, and 
manufacturers believe that further 
improvement may be expected. The 
outlook for sales of hog rations is 
somewhat uncertain in .view of the 
large corn supplies in the area. Some 
manufacturers fear that many pro- 
ducers are relying too heavily on 
straight corn feeding. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 50,005 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,632 tons in the 
week previous and 57,677 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,067,966 
tons as compared with 1,201,647 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NATIONAL TEA SALES UP 

CHICAGO—tThe sales of National 
Tea Co. for the four weeks ending 
Nov. 5 amounted to $22,350,536, com- 
pared with $21,866,863 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1948, an increase 
of 2.21%. Sales for thé year to date 
amounted to $229,196,829, compared 
with $226,952,929 in 1948, an increase 
of .98%. 
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Futures Gain 14,@3c in Past Week; Portugal, 
Turkey, Egypt Expected to Take U.S. Wheat 


Wheat markets are_ stronger, 
largely as the result of prospects for 
larger export movement and im- 
proved milling demand. Cash wheat 
prices advanced 2¢ at Minneapolis 
during the past week and 1¢ at Kan- 
sas City. Futures quotations are up 
1% @3¢ at all major markets, with 
the December price advancing the 
greatest amount. Considerable buying 
by Portugal is anticipated this week, 
and sales to Turkey and Egypt also 
are in prospect. Also, unconfirmed 
reports that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would purchase soft wheat at 
Chicago helped to strengthen the 
market. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets Nov. 21 were: 
Chicago December $2.13% @2.13%, 
March $2.15% @2.15%, May $2.12% 
@2.12%, July $1.93; Minneapolis— 
December $2.23, May $2.16@2.16%, 
July $2.10%; Kansas City—Decem- 
ber $2.17%, March $2.16%, May 
$2.10% @2.10%, July $1.89%. 


Buying Firms Prices 


Market firmness resulted from the 
return of moderately broader buying 
by cash and milling interests against 
current spot grain and flour sales in 
addition to the promise of increased 
.export business. The strength of the 
corn market also had an influence on 
wheat values. 

Portugal is expected to be in the 
market for about 1% million bush- 
els of wheat, and Egypt is seeking 
offers on 108 metric tons of U.S. or 
Canadian wheat. As a result of a de- 
cision by government officials to in- 
crease. the rate of subsidy payments 
on International Wheat Agreement 
sales, an improvement in flour sales 
is anticipated. 

CCC officials, who met with repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry last 
week, did not accept the industry’s 
proposal to extend subsidy payments 
to flour sales outside of the wheat 
pact. However, they decided to ad- 
vance subsidies about 14¢ bu. at East 
Coast ports, 11¢ from Gulf ports and 
6¢ on the West Coast. The advance 
is to be spaced over a period of time. 

Observers say that the advance 
will not materially improve prospects 
for private exports of wheat, and the 
trade is still.attempting to convince 
the CCC that the method of subsidy 
payment be altered to permit great- 
er flexibility. Another proposal is to 
be submitted this week. 

According to a government state- 
ment, milling of wheat for flour, July 
through October this season, totaled 
a little under 189 million bushels, 
compared with siightly over 224 mil- 
lion in the same period last season. 
Exports of wheat as grain amounted 
to only about.112 million bushels July 
through October this year, compared 
with 143 million a year ago. Stocks 
of wheat remaining Nov. 1 for mill- 
ing, export and carryover totaled 
about. 906 million bushels. Stocks on 
Nov. 1 last year totaled about. 896 
million bushels. 

The winter wheat crop in the south- 
west shows increasing need of rain 
Since the area has received no gen- 
eral moisture of consequence in more 
than a month. Some yellowness of 
leaves has developed and growth of 
late planted acreage is being re- 
tarded. 


High Proteins in Demand 


Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als held limited, with less than 1,000 


cars at Minneapolis and about 1,400 
at Duluth. Although demand was not 
aggressive, trading basis held steady 
because of the limited day-to-day 
offerings. Mills furnished the princi- 
pal buying interest but purchased 
wheat mainly in the 13 to 15% pro- 
tein bracket. As a result, premiums 
in this category were about un- 
changed, but 15% protein and higher 
lots were off 1@2¢ for the week and 
as much. as 5¢ down from the basis 
of two weeks ago. Some mills con- 
tinued to offer free storage up to Jan. 
1, and many producers and shippers, 
not wishing to receive payment until 
after the turn of the year, made use 
of this offer. At the close, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at the Minneapolis December 
price to 1¢ over. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein quoted at December to 3¢ over, 
13%. protein 5@9¢, 14% 13@17¢, 15% 
protein 17@21¢, 16% protein 23@27¢ 
over December. Average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.76% and the durum 12.81%. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 19: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib......... $2.22% @2,23% 
oo, ews. SrraeteyEre ere 222% @2 23% 
13.00%, Protein: .......:-6s0% 2.2 @2.29% 

14.00% Protein ............. 2.33% @2.37% 
16.00%: Prot@iM oo. cvci veces 2.37% @2.41% 
16.06%, Protein c.ciisescccss 2.43% @2.47% 

1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

ae A et reel 1@ 3¢ 
a SS ees eres 3@ 7¢ 
iy i I a Be lack ih Wie Bee maker et 7@11¢ 
ab. WUE Sin cédecbeseeebaxs Gaee> 13@20¢ 


A stronger basic December future 
and lighter receipts of wheat caused 
cash values to strengthen at Kansas 
City last week. The future action was 
stimulated by an improved export 
demand and a better volume of flour 
business. Tighter cash supplies also 
was a factor in the December option, 
which advanced from a low of $2.13% 
Nov. 16 to close at $2.17% Nov. 21. 
Inquiry from mills for normal test 
weight wheat was better last week, 
and offerings of 58 lb. or more a 
bushel acquired a firmer tone. Pre- 
miums for No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter wheat. of ordinary protein moved 
to the range of 3% @4'%¢ over, while 
12% protein roge to 3% @6%¢ over 
and 13% protein was up to 6@10%¢ 
over. Receipts averaged only about 
80 cars daily, and the range of cash 
wheat prices advanced 3¢ during the 
week to close at $2.20%@2.40% 
Nov. 21. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 19, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19% @2.39% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.39 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ........ 2.12% @2.37 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.06% @2.34 
Re  Baaaear yr 2.19% @2.23 
SEe. WEEE BS cc cedinccsccvecsce DOO 
PO Se esas Chae dl we owe 2.12% @2.21 
Pe OR 4s £54044 9.00 wae.as 2.06% @2.19 


Pacific N.W. Prices Firm 


Peru has been in the Pacific North- 
west market for a couple of lots of 
wheat, with one reported sale of 
4,000 tons, and another in the making 
at the end of last week. Exchange 
question was reported the stickler 
in the latest inquiry for wheat. Other 
export bookings do not appear feas- 
ible at the moment due to competi- 
tion from other export nations. Also 
the money question still is a very 
bothersome one. 
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CurRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











2 
Nov. 13-19, *Previous Nov. 14-20, Nov. 16-22 Nov..17+23, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
sine hs-hab.c.p HR ERLE 722,181 698,821 838,882 963,156 1,038,629 
eg ee re 1,226,913 1,255,495 1,544,522 1,492,747 1,405,752 
BEEED ; 6 6 04:45 0h g Wedd ieee tr mnee 528,454 581,131 500,238 630,380 578,145 
Central and Southeast .......... 516,624 524,042 §93,131 582,475 599,342 
North Pacific Coast ............ 265,074 237,016 374,388 374,803 342,910 
Totals so cccssvecvdevigestes 3,259,246 3,296,505 3,851,161 4,043,561 Bie 4b 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.6 70 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour ordination 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— July 1 to ‘ 
Nov. 13-19, Previous Nov. 14-20, Nov. 16-22, Nov. 17-23, Nov. 19, Nov. 20, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 69 67 8 92 101 14,704,432 15,741,979 
Southwest ....... 75 77 95 96 97 25,528,458 31,632,246 
Buffalo ......... 8 96 83 105 96 10,976,887 11,417,661 
Central and S.E. 69 69 76 79 76 10,635,539 11,995,045 
No. Pacific Coast 68 61 96 103 91 5,424,471 7,052,465 
Totals ....... 81 74 87 94 93 67,269,787 77,839,396 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 13-19 ..... 408,720 293,120 72 Nov. 13-19 ..... 381,360 289,369 76 
Previous week .. 408,720 303,893 74 Previous week .. 381,360 *%275,434 72 
Year ago ....... 408,720 404,328 99 Fehr G80 «0.0.3. 378,960 296,765 78 
Two years ago .. 372,720 343,357 92 Two years ago .. 378,360 367,811 97 
Five-year average .........sseee0% 85 Five-year average ......eeesseeees 80 
TOM“VORY AVOTHMS occ ciiccccccvesce 78 SOMPVORT AVOTRES oo cccccccctsserse 67 
. *Revised. 
Wichita ai Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: . 
— * 9 
lh > ie ca 118,800 98,429 83 6-day week Flour % ac- 
s e .. 118,800 90,421 76 “ t tivit 
Year ago ....... 118,800 105,321 00 aa neo. oe 4 
Two years ago .. 118,800 100,853 85 Nov. BOP ED ccccn 662,400 432, 812 BE 
_ Previous week .. 662,400 *423,387 64 
Five-year @veragme .......csecceees 86 Y a pers 208 549119 81 
SU FORP GVOVERS cccccccvvctecstes 74 bate allie plaid ie 666,600 oes 117 
, Two years ago .. 666,600 595,345 89 
Salina Five-year Average .......6seeeeees 72 
6-day week Flour % ac- Ten-year average .......%5eseacees 65 
capacity output tivity *Revised, 
Nov. 13-19 ..... 100,200 85,272 85 IFF 
Previous week .. 100,200 88,476 88 rteirarsd = 
Year ago ....... 100,200 99,883 100 pote be 8 pac wa Buiter 
HWeseroe ae Mov, 18-19 ¢.%4. 606,000 528,454 87 
Ten-year average ............ 85 Previous week .. 606,000  °581,131 96 
oth le Year ago ....... 604,200 500,238 83 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Two years ago .. 601,200 630,380 105 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Five-year Average .....-eesseevees 85 
Ten-year A@VETABE .... ee eccssceees 79 
6-day week Flour % ac- * Revised. 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov, 13-19 ..... 1,001,100 750,092 15 PACIFIC COAST 
heen week ie. Paley oe pa Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
ear ago ....... a 40 34, 
Two years ago .. 950.280 947.645 99 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Five-year average ...........seee 85 Washington Mills 
BORCHORE OVOTAES |v 0b.06 6000000 caacd 80 6-day week Flour % ac- 
oN : . 2 - capacity output tivity 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN eu 10698 cca. 243,000 180,374 74 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 243,000 *155,267 64 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 243,000 261,902 108 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago .. 223,320 261,303 117 
6-day week Flour ac- Five-year BUOPRME, a cciccaccceeteore 81 
capacity output _ tivity Ten-year AVeCTABe ..... eee eeeecees 73 
Nov. 13-19 ..... 747,214 516,624 69 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 762,914 *524,042 69 Mew:. BBO sscoe 146,400 84,700 58 
Year ago ....... 780,964 593,131 76 Previous week .. 146,400 81,749 56 
Two years ago .. 739,566 580,475 79 Teer BR ic eek 146,400 112,486 77 
Five-year average .........-.+.+++ 70 Two years ago .. 140,010 113,500 81 
Ten-year average .........0..0.00. 67 Five-year average .........+se00+. 79 
*Revised. Ten-year AVeCTABE ....... ccc sevees 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*'—, -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
a, 4 date production to date oreeneien to date 


production to date 


Nov. 13-19 ..... 24,845 535,478 13,957 
Previous week . 25,424 $13,859 
Two weeks ago. 24,714 14,916 
BOGS oecccsvcccs 31,277 654,085 16,203 
| eeerrre rr 30,228 654,004 18,944 
| Breer ere 28,466 534,625 20,508 
BUED- Cecdvieeses 23,952 546,676 16,615 
Five-yr. average 27,754 584,974 17,245 


*Principal mills, 


-Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


3,780 11,203 228,708 0,005 1,067,966 
t11, "349 $50. 632 
11,861 51,491 
313,706 10,197 233,856 57,677 1,201,647 
385,785 12,507 217,131 61,679 1,256,920 
315,782 10,538 198,067 59,512 1,048 474 
371,288 10,002 225,912 50,569 1,143,876 
338,068 10,889 220,735 55,888 1,143,777 


**75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





Wheat prices held firm last week, 
with prices around $2.22 bu. for or- 
dinary soft white, several cents above 
what CCC. paid during the week. 
CCC accepted offerings of 310,000 bu. 
for the first four days of the week 
at a price reported around $2.19 bu. 
However, trade circles reported this 
to be an accumulation of wheat 
bought at lower levels and not con- 
sistent with current market prices. 
Farmers are placing their wheat un- 
der loan, and attractive prices have 





to be paid to get enough to apply on 
contracts with mills and feed mafiu- 
facturers, even though their require- 
ments are extremely limited. 

Weather conditions are still tn- 
seasonal, with lack of moisture noted 
in some areas. Winter wheat is in 
good shape where it was seeded, but 
a number of good growing sections 
were not able to put in wheat, or 
seeded in the dust. Moisture is. far 
below normal at this period of the 
year. 
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Salvatore Viviano Testimonial 





Salvatore Viviano 


PITTSBURGH — Government offi- 
cials, educators, business and civic 
leaders paid tribute to Salvatore 
Viviano, Vimco Macaroni Products 
Co., Carnegie, Pa., Nov. 12 at a tes- 
timonial dinner at the William Penn 
Hotel here. 

The one-time penniless immigrant 
who founded what is now the largest 
macaroni plant in the U.S. was pre- 
sented with an honorary doctor of 
commerce degree from Duquesne 
University and received citations 


from the Italian republic and the 
Italian Sons and Daughters of Amer- 
ica. 

Pennsylvania’s Gov. James H. Duff, 
among those who honored the presi- 
dent of Vimco, sdid Mr. and Mrs. 
Viviano are “the kind of people who 
make America what it is today.” 

“Mr. Viviano is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a man who has realized his 
potential,” the governor added. 

The honorary degree was present- 
ed by the Rev. Francis B. Smith, 
president of Duquesne. Mr. Viviano 
received the citation, “Stella della 
Solidarieta Italiana,” from the Italian 
republic through Dr. Enzo Belasco, 
Italian vice consul. 

The award from the Italian Sons 
and Daughters naming him honorary 
state president, was presented by 
Fran Chesaren of Brentwood,. state 
president. 

Other speakers included Mayor 
David L. Lawrence, Judge Michael 
A Musmanno, famed conductor Vic- 
tor de Sabata and William Block, co- 
publisher of the Post-Gazette. 

Mr. Viviano, previously had been 
named a Cavalier of the Italian Re- 
public and a commander in the Inter- 
national Order of the Legion of the 
Immaculate Mary, and was cited by 
Duquesne for distinguished civic and 
benevolent service in 1947. 

He was also donor of one boxcar 
load of foodstuffs to the Friendship 
Train last year, to help the needy in 
Europe. 





Moisture Lack Causing Some 
Wheat Damage in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Rain has failed to 
fall for more than a month in many 
important southwestern wheat grow- 
ing areas, and there are several scat- 
tered reports of yellowing of leaves 
of new plants and retarded growth 
of late sown fields. Top soil moisture 
in most parts of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas has 
decreased materially during’ the 
month of November. 

The coldest weather of the crop 
year was general throughout the area 
early this week and snow flurries are 
predicted. No rainfall is forecast this 
week and November may wind up 
being one of the driest Novembers 
on record. 

Latest federal-state reports from 
the principal wheat states of the 
Southwest are summarized as follows: 

Kansas—The wheat crop continued 
to make good growth but in many 
western counties surface moisture is 
being rapidly depleted by rank plant 
development. Some early sown fields 
are now beginning to turn yellow and 
show a little deterioration. Leaf rust 
has appeared in a number of western 
Kansas locations, but reports indi- 
cate it is apparently worse in early 
planted and volunteer fields. 

Oklahoma—Soil moisture remains 
adequate for growing crops in most 
areas but additional moisture is need- 
ed for wheat in the extreme north- 
western area and some surface mois- 
ture would be beneficial in newly 
planted fields in the Southwest. 

Nebraska—Wheat has made good 
growth throughout the state but 
needs moisture as the top soil is dry. 
Some yellowing of leaves is reported, 
and orange leaf rust has been dis- 
covered in southwestern Nebraska. 


Missouri — Winter wheat looks 
mostly good but the lack of moisture 
is being felt. 

Texas—Wheat in eastern counties 
of the northern high plains made sat- 
isfactory growth but surface moisture 
was being depleted rapidly by high, 
dry winds on rank growth or early 
wheat. A little wheat in the western 
counties has not had ‘sufficient mois- 
ture for germination. Central and 
eastern Texas is in better condition. 
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Egypt Asks Offers 
of U.S., Canadian 
Hard Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The Egyptian 
Ministry of Supply is in the market 
for 108,000 metric tons of American 
or Canadian wheat, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, has announced. The 
following varieties are being sought: 
U.S. northern spring No. 2 or hard 
winter No. 2, and Canadian Mani- 
toba No. 2 or northern. 

One quarter (27,000 tons) of the 
total quantity is to be shipped dur- 
ing each of the following months: 
January, February, March and April, 
1950. Offers may be for the entire 
quantity, for fractions thereof (but 
not less than 9,000 tons), or for multi- 
ples of 9,000 tons. 

Quotations must reach the Minister 
of Supply, Cairo, Egypt, not later 
than noon, Nov. 30, 1949, and should 
be accompanied by a financial deposit, 
or a guarantee from an accredited 
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bank, amounting to 2% of the total 
value offered. 


Buying Under Pact 

The wheat is to be purchased under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
and prices quoted should not exceed 
those indicated in the agreement. 
Prices per metric ton should be quot- 
ed in Egyptian currency f.o.b. an 
Atlantic port, as well as c.if. Alex- 
andria, Egypt. The ministry reserves 
the right to accept either the f.o.b. 
or the c.i.f. price. 


The Ministry of Supply will estab- 
lish irrevocable and_ transferable 
credits in the National Bank of 
Egypt, Cairo, as a nonresident ac- 
count, such credits to be used in 
purchasing Egyptian cotton (but not 
for export to the U.S.), Egyptian rice 
and any other exportable commodity. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Section, 
Royal Egyptian Embassy, 2310 De- 
catur Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


India Favors Lend-Lease 


Another prospective outlet for U.S. 
wheat, India, now indicates that it 
would prefer to obtain wheat on an 
arrangement similar to wartime 
lend-lease rather than a barter deal 
for Indian manganese and mica as 
had been first proposed. This was 
reported in a news dispatch from 
New Delhi which quoted Dr. John 
Matthai, Indian finance minister. 

The finance minister indicated that 
the exchange-of strategic materials 
for U.S. wheat does not look so at- 
tractive now as when first broached, 
although India would like to acquire 
1 million tons of wheat now to break 
the inflationary tendencies in grain 
prices. Negotiations are being carried 
on between Indiana and U.S. officials 
in Washington. ; 
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Potato Support Kept 
at 60% of Parity; 


Acreage Quota Cut 


WASHINGTON—A 1950 price sup- 
port program for Irish potatoes, con- 
tinuing supports at 60% of parity 
and setting a lower national com- 
mercial acreage allotment of 1,137,800 
acres, has been announced by the 
Production.and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 


These steps, recognizing decreased 
potato consumption and increased 
yields per acre, are designed to effect 
a better balance between potato pro- 
duction and requirements, according 
to PMA officials. 


Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
Irish potatoes must be supported at 
60-90% of parity. The 60% level for 
1950 is a continuation of the percent- 
age level used in 1949 but will result 
in a lower dollars-and-cents figure 
because of the new parity computa- 
tion, officials say. On the basis of 
available data, the average support 
price in 1950 will be $1.60 cwt (about 
96¢ bu.). The average support price 
for 1949-crop potatoes was $1.80 cwt. 
(about $1.08 bu.). 


The national production allotment 
for 1950 is set at 335 million bush- 
els. The 1949 crop is currently esti- 
mated at 387 million bushels. 

The total national commercial 
acreage allotment of 1,137,800 acres 
for 1950 is 85,300 acres less than in 
1949. While the acreage allotment is 
7% less than in 1949, the production 
allotment is only 4% less, reflecting 
the use of higher “normal” yields per 
acre in deriving the acreage allot- 
ments. 





Heavy Attendance 
Features Minnesota 
Regional Meetings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
530 bakers representing bakeshops 
from Minnesota and neighboring 
states attended the fall series of six 
regional meetings sponsored by the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota and 
various regional groups in the state 
during November. 

In addition to discussions of news 
events affectirg the baking industry 
and talks on the present status and 
importance of the Bakers of America 
Program and the Millers Long 
Range Program, a production panel 
headed by A. J. Vander Voort, tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker 
and head of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, brought new 
suggestions from bakery service men 
on the baking of higher quality bread, 
rolls, sweet goods and cakes. 

Meetings were held Nov. 1 at the 
Elks Club in Fargo, N.D.; Nov. 3 at 
the Hunt Hotel in Montevideo, Minn.; 
Nov. 8 at the Duluth Hotel, Duluth; 
Nov. 10 at the Calhoun Beach Hotel 
in Minneapolis; Nov. 15 at the Wi- 
nona Hotel, Winona, and Nov. 17 at 
the Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato. 

The Duluth meeting was sponsored 
by the Duluth Retail Bakers Assn. 
The Minneapolis meeting was spon- 
sored by the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis and the Associated Bak- 
ers of St. Paul. The Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was in 
charge of entertainment which fol- 
lowed all meetings. 

At the Winona meeting, E. F. Heb- 
erling, Bay State Milling Co., ap- 
peared on the program to extend an 
invitation to all bakers, guests and 
allied tradesmen to a dinner at The 
Oaks, near Winona, as guests of his 
company. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, acted 
as master of ceremonies for all the 
meetings. Other speakers on the non- 
production section of the program 
were Marvin Bartholdi, Aslesen Co., 
Minneapolis; Frank Steinmetz, assist- 
ant to the manager of the business 
analysis department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; A. C. Brude, cer- 
tified public accountant, Minneapo- 
lis; Charles F. Usborne, Columbus 
(Ohio) Show Case Co.; R. K. Dur- 
ham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; W. E. Lingren, editor, The Amer- 
ican Baker, Minneapolis; A. E. Rapp, 
sales manager, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; E. T. LeMire, In- 
ternational Milling Co., and presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; F. W. Cooley, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 
Mr. Heberling; Mr. Long, Alois Eib- 
ner, W. Eibner & Son, Inc., Mankato 
and Ted Mahlke, Mahlke Baking Co. 
Winona. 

Production men_ presenting the 
demonstrations were, in addition to 
Mr. Vander Voort, Alex Baumeister, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Oklahoma City; 
Mike Palmer, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati; Charles Keeney, Procter 
& Gamble, Chicago; Paul Pfrommer, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago; Ray 
Gohde, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., St. Paul, and Roger Hopper, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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SWANS DOWN caxc'rtour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
WARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
_, WGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











MOTE 


4 FOR 
Tour 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to make use of 
the information contained in this file. 
Address The Northwestern Miller, 118 
8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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PSYCHOLOGY USED 
AS- ARGUMENT FOR 
SHORTER EXTRACTION 


LONDON—Psychology is now be- 
ing used as an argument in favor of 
the lowering of the British flour ex- 
traction rate, now standing at 85%. 
Dr. J. B. M. Coppock, director of the 
British Baking -Industries Research 
Assn., told a meeting in London that 
the psychological advantage of pro- 
ducing a more varied diet was an 
argument advanced in favor of pro- 
ducing a whiter loaf. 

Dr. Coppock, who lately returned 
from a visit to the U.S. where he 
studied bread and flour production, 
said there was a strong case from 


* more than one point of view for the 


introduction of a lower extraction 
rate. However laudable it might be, 
from the purely academic and nutri- 
tional angle, to say that the maxi- 
mum vitamin requirements should be 
present in bread, there was still the 
psychology of nutrition which made 
it debatable whether it would not be 
better to give the public variety in 
diet, he pointed out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRELAND’S MOVE TO CUT 
FLOUR SUBSIDY RAPPED 


LONDON—tThe decision of the gov- 
ernment of the republic of Ireland 
to cut the subsidy on~ wholemeal 
flour, hitherto involving the use of 
public funds to keep the selling price 
to the consumer at a low level, occa- 
sioned some criticism in Parliament. 
The government anticipates a net 
saving of more than $225,000. 

The discussion arose when a mem- 
ber raised the question of the value 
of wholemeal as a source of vitamin 
B. The minister of agriculture re- 








_-plied that he did not believe whole- 


meal flour had unqualified approval 
as the best source of this vitamin. 
It has been established, he declared, 
that for children its dietetic value 
is qualified by its content of phytic 
acid, the effect of which on calcium 
metabolism is significant. 


Fears were expressed that with- 
drawal of the subsidy would cause 
difficulties for small millers and un- 
employment’ in the industry. The 
minister declared that the govern- 
ment’s policy was to guarantee a 
sufficient ration at the subsidized 
price, leaving people free to pur- 
chase flour of a lower or higher ex- 
traction rate. Plans for the with- 
drawal of the subsidy would not be 
completed, he promised, until ar- 
rangements had been made to insure 
no loss of employment. 

The minister stated that the reduc- 
tion in the manufacture of whole- 
meal flour would be compensated by 
alternative work of an economic 
character. Plans are being made for 
compound feed manufacture and for 
milling wheat and corn on commis- 
sion, he said. 

It is understood in trade circles 
that the reason behind the govern- 
ment’s decision to withdraw the sub- 
sidy on wholemeal flour was the sus- 
picion that considerable quantities 
were being used as cheap animal feed, 
at the expense of the government 
paid subsidy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ADDITION PLANNED 
TORONTO — Jackson’s Bakeries, 
Ltd., Hamilton, is completing negoti- 
ations for land for an extension to 
its London, Ont., plant. Work on the 
addition is scheduled to start at once. 








BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Rnead J4 the 
Stap of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 














prhag 
THE 
WM KELLY 
\\ <| MILLING }> IFA 





YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY | 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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GROCERY ADVANCEMENT CITED 
AT MANUFACTURERS MEETING 





Better Understanding of Business Urged by President; 
Bakers of America Program Hailed; Walter R. 
Barry Named to Office 


NEW YORK—A half century of 
progress in the grocery industry was 
reviewed and recommendations for 
the future were made here Nov. 
14-16 at the 41st annual meeting of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca, Inc. 

The 1,000 executives present at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel were remind- 
ed of advancements in the fields of 
merchandising, personnel and public 
relations. Also spotlighted were legis- 
lation and economic trends important 
to food processors. 

Paul S. Willis, president of GMA, 
warned at the opening session that 
there is too little association in the 
public mind between the products 
bought at the grocery store and the 
companies that produce them. As a 
“must” in the next half century, he 
urged management to do an effective 
job of developing full public under- 
standing of the functions and benefits 
of business. 

Presiding at the opening session 
was Walter R. Barry, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who 
was elected second vice president of 
the association at business sessions. 
Mr. Willis was reelected president 
for his 17th term. W. H. Vander- 
ploeg, president, Kellogg & Co., was 
named first vice president, and Tal- 
bot O. Freeman, vice president, Pepsi- 
Cola Co., was reelected secretary. 


Bakers Program 


Meanwhile, M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man, the American Bakers Assn., was 
congratulated on the Bakers of 
America Program now being organ- 
ized for the next two years. Among 
those praising the plan was C. C. 
Precure, president of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. He 
pointed out that the effort to in- 
crease consumption of bakery goods 
should bring additional bakery sales 
in groceries. 

Mr. Marshall said grocers can 
guarantee themselves the benefits of 
the promotion by contacting bakers 
and urging them to subscribe to the 
drive for funds. 

George A. Sloan, president of The 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., brought 
home food’s importance as a health 
factor with the statement: ‘“Approxi- 
mately 1 million Americans will not 
have to die this year because of 
progress made in the conquest of 
disease since 1900. The science of nu- 
trition has contributed to this ad- 
vance by its importance in prevent- 
ing disease while new drugs are de- 
veloped as curatives.” 

“Today, we know the food we eat 
governs to some degree many phases 
of our health, our character and our 
everyday happiness. . . . Continued 
and stable progress in the science of 
nutrition has made the food industry 
an important factor in the health 
of this nation.” 

Mr. Sloan recounted a few of the 
achievements attained by scientists 
working with grants from The Nu- 
trition Foundation. These included 
adult protein requirements in terms 
of essential amino acids, identifica- 
tion of new vitamins, notably of the 
B group, and new knowledge of the 
relationships of food intake to the 
health.of .mother and child. He 





stressed the opportunity of the indus- 
try to work for the control and pre- 
vention of disease through food and 
nutrition. 


Biggest Gain for Farmer 


The Rev. E. A. Keller, C.S.C., di- 
rector, bureau of economic research, 
University of Notre Dame, explained 
the “Economics of Food Prices.” He 
showed that of the increases in food 
prices from 1939 to 1947, the greater 
gain was made by the farmer. Agri- 
cultural statistics, he said, showed 
that the increase in the cost of food 
cannot be laid primarily at the door 
of the marketing agencies. His fig- 
ures indicated that, for this period, 
out of the $34.81 increase in the 
retail cost- of bakery and other ce- 
real products, $19.27 represented the 
increase at farm level. 

Father Keller scored the so-called 
Brannan farm plan as a sleight-of- 
hand political plan to win votes of 
both the farmers and consumers at a 
terrific cost. 

He also commended millers and 
bakers for the efficient manner in 
which they furnish a high quality 
product at a relatively low price, and 
he pointed out that 5¢ out of 15¢ for 
a loaf of bread goes to the govern- 
ment in taxes. He said that, if mar- 
keting margins had risen proportion- 
ately to farm prices, food prices 
would have been prohibitively high 
in the postwar period. 

A panel of top personnel executives 
from GMA member-companies dis- 
cussed the question of pensions for 
employees. Carroll A. Daugherty, 
professor of economics, Northwestern 
University, and chairman of the 
President’s steel fact finding board, 
closed the morning session the first 
day. 

H. J. Heinz II, president of the 
H. J. Heinz Co., traced the food in- 
dustry’s role in U.S. growth. Wesby 
R. Parker, vice president of General 
Foods Corp., presided over a discus- 
sion on ‘Progress in Marketing and 
Distribution.” 

Charles Wesley 


Dunn, general 


Walter R. Barry 
. . GMA Official . . . 


counsel, GMA, commented informal- 
ly on the significant amendments to 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act which confront the food indus- 
try. He approved the amendment re- 
cently recommended by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Assn. requiring 
manufacturers of chemicals used on 
growing food or added to processed 
food to determine that they are safe 
before sold. 


Public Relations 


The grocery industry, to inter- 
pret to the people the benefits re- 
sulting from its success in mass pro- 
duction and distribution, must now 
make mass utilization of the best 
tools and techniques of public rela- 
tions, it was pointed out. Bruce Bar- 
ton, chairman of the board, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Talbot 
O. Freeman, vice president, Pepsi- 
Cola Co., and W. Howard Chase, di- 
rector of public relations, General 
Foods Corp., reviewed the existing 
social and economic revolution with 
suggestions for the best way to put 
across industry’s story. 

Mr. Barton made three vital points: 
First, he said, the American repub- 
lic has ended and we are living in a 
“pressure group state” or “handout 
state.” 

Secondly, when persons talk about 
private enterprise they are talking 
history, not reality, he said. He 
quoted the statement that free pri- 
vate enterprise operated on the prin- 
ciple that ability and willingness to 
buy determined what was produced, 
while the new economy operates on 
the principle that fundamental deci- 
sions on incomes, production and 
prices are determined by public poli- 
cies. 

The third point was that politi- 
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cal power has “moved across the 
railroad tracks.” If the reigning pres- 
sure groups are to be allies, personal, 
day-to-day, contact with employees 
and with the political forces in com- 
munities is necessary. 

As a result of a comprehensive 
retailer and consumer marketing re- 
search study, A. C. Nielsen, presi- 
dent, A. C. Nielsen Co., presented 
findings of interest to bakers and 
millers. He underlined the importance 
of packaging with sales appeal, ease 
of handling and convenient space for 
price marking. He emphasized the 
need to have the package in stock. 
Since 60% of the groceries do 95% of 
the business, it is not necessary to 
be in every store to have good dis- 
tribution, he said. 

He gave what he called the: open- 
ing gun in the barrage of television 
facts, showing that, although tele- 
vision is coming rapidly, radio homes 
have also . Even in the eve- 
ning, he said, radio listening trends 
are not unfavorable. 

He said the food industry cannot 
conclude that radio is washed up and 
that appropriations should be shifted. 
However, he said, television’s poten- 
tialities are so great that it deserves 
an immediate or early budget spot. 

Lansing P. Shield, president, Grand 
Union Co., and chief of the board, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
was the speaker when the 15th an- 
nual scientific award was presented 
to Elmer Martin Nelson, chief, divi- 
sion of nutrition, Federal Security 
Agency, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, in recognition of his fundamen- 
tal contributions to the science of nu- 
trition. Clark Clifford, special coun- 
sel to President Truman, spoke at 
the annual dinner on “Business and 
the Government’s Program.” 





Increased Trade Freedom and Grain 
Production Seen for West Germany 


LONDON—The reported determin- 
ation of the new federal government 
of western Germany to restore some 
vestige of freedom to traders, as 
soon as conditions allow, is evidenced 
by the declaration of policy issued 
by Dr. Wilhelm Niklas, newly ap- 
pointed minister for agriculture and 
food. Traders in wheat flour and 
feed grains are watching the posi- 
tion carefully and are already brush- 
ing up contacts with foreign export- 
ing firms in anticipation of a relaxa- 
tion of restrictions. 

Dr. Niklas has made it clear that 
he is planning increased agricultural 
production as well as the removal of 
many controls in order to give en- 
couragement to private enterprise. 
Traders from adjacent countries with 
a prewar interest in German deals 
are already planning trips to the 
new républic in order to assess cur- 
rent trading potentialities and to 
make plans for future business. 


Grain Outlook Healthy 


The domestic grain situation in 
Germany is reported to be healthy. 
During the first 14 days of October 
deliveries by farmers amounted to 
241,000 tons. Although this figure is 
below that recorded for the same 
period in the previous month, when 
314,000 tons were collected, the 
authorities consider that the posi- 
tion is satisfactory. 

October deliveries included 119,000 
tons rye and 8800 tons wheat, the 
balance being feed grain. Since deliv- 
eries from the new harvest started 
in July the total collected is in the 
region of 1.3 million tons of which 
387,000 tons was in the form of 





wheat and 755,000 tons rye. Coarse 
grains make up the balance. 

The delivery quota for the current 
crop year, set by the Anglo-American 
officials at 2.5 million tons, has now 
been more than half completed. By 
Oct. 15 last year, total deliveries 
amounted to 531,000 tons. Officials of 
the Control Commission attribute the 
current good result to the early start 
made with harvesting, but emphasize 
that the desire of the farmers to 
obtain. some ready cash is a major 
reason for speedy collection. 


Reserves Estimated 


Storage depots at Hamburg are 
reported to be full of imported grain 
and observers assess the reserves 
of wheat and rye to be in the region 
of 1 million tons. Postponement of 
the German application to subscribe 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment means that the Germans will 
have to wait until the next meeting 
of the council, scheduled for mid- 
December, for a decision on their re- 
quest for an import quota of 55 mi!- 
lion bushels wheat annually for the 
four-year period. 

Some complaints have been voiced 
concerning the quality of recent a’- 
rivals of rye from Hungary. The to- 
tal involved is 67,000 tons bought, 
it is understood, at a price of $74 
metric ton. While earlier arriva!s 
were satisfactory current receipts 
are stated to be badly infested and 
unfit to go into store. 


Hungarian Deal 
Under the terms of a new trade 
agreement Hungary is to sell flour 
valued at $1 million, to western Ger- 
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“BEST AVAILABLE 
PLANT ENGINEERS 
CONSULTED”’ 


When the Foster-Forbes Glass Company 
contemplated the construction of a new 
batch-mixing plant, the best available 
plant engineers were consulted, includ- 

those of The Neff & Fry Company. 
ithe plant consists of nine N & F con- 
crete stave silos with conveyors, feeders, 
mixers, etc. Seven of the silos are 60 ft. 
high, 16 to 25 ft, diameter; two are 45 
ft. high x 12 ft. dia. Each silo has ca- 
pacity for a 21 days’ supply of a certain 
mate! 

This is cited as an example of silo in- 
stallations which are ee on 
agenda of our company. If you have a 

ject for storing and handling flowable 
materials of any kind, it will pay 
you to get complete information from us. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 
CAMDEN OHIO 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








(DIXIE LILY 


Seer pee seat capitere 
THE BUHLER | MILL & & ELEVATOR CO. 
owt 


PERCY KENT 
vee AGS y oe | 


DO BRY’ 'S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


































BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 






many. Grain supplies will involve the 
expenditure of a further $9.2 million. 
Other items to be supplied under this 
deal involve oilseeds valued at $2.9 
million and pulse valued at $1.2 mil- 
lion. 


A report from the Russian-con- 
trolled eastern zone states that ar- 
rangements have been made to im- 
port about 150.000 tons grain from 
Russia. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 










British Increase 
Feed Ration; Drouth 
Limits Home Supply 


LONDON — Despite frequent de- 
nials by government spokesmen that 
heavy purchases of feed grains from 
Russia and other countries would 
not allow any increase in the distri- 
bution of rations for livestock, pres- 
sure of public opinion has forced 
Tom Williams, British minister of 
agriculture, to increase cereal feed 
supplies for cattle, pigs and poultry 
during the coming winter. 

One factor necessitating this action 
is the drouth experienced last sum- 
mer, which limited home cereal feed 
production. 


Mr. Williams admitted that the 
extra issues have been made possible 
by the increased supplies of coarse 
grains obtained from sources other 
than North America, but he warned 
that they would be non-recurrent. 
Future supplies from countries in the 
sterling area were uncertain and the 
increased allowances in no way dim- 
inished the need for an increased 
tillage acreage and the maximum de- 
gree of self-sufficiency in animal feed 
production, it was pointed out. 

The total weight involved is 600,000 
tons for farmers and 140,000 tons 
for domestic poultry keepers. 

While the increased rations have 
been welcomed some farmers com- 
plain that the permission to retain 


’ homegrown oats and barley and, to a 


smaller degree, their own produc- 
tion of wheat reduced the need for 
increased supplies of cereal feed- 
stuffs. Their chief requirement is for 
protein feed, which is still in limited 
supply. Supplies of fish meal, which 
is a particularly valuable feed for 
balancing home grown cereals, are 
still below the prewar level while the 
issues of oilcakes and millfeed are 
less than half the prewar volume. 
Lack of these feeds rather than ce- 
reals restricts winter milk yields and 
delays the recovery of livestock pro- 
duction. 

Traders consider that the govern- 
ment would have been well advised 
to reduce the extraction rate of flour 
from its present rate of 85% in order 
to increase the supplies of millfeed 
available-to livestock owners. Despite 
frequent requests by all sections of 
the trade, the ministry has consis- 
tently refused to take any action on 
the grounds that an increase in the 
consumption of wheat might mean 
the greater expenditure of dollars on 
imports from Canada, the major 
source of British wheat supplies. 
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ELEVATOR ADDITION 

HUGOTON, KANSAS — A new 
137,000-bu. addition is being built by 
the Parsons Bros. elevator here. Ten 
new grain tanks, 110 ft. tall, will be 
built on the west side of the present 
elevator. When completed, the new 
bins will give the elevator a storage 
capacity of 210,000 bu. Ben and Roy 
Parsons, owners, will have the larg- 
est elevator in Hugoton when the ad- 
dition is finished. 
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Call... 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 







—immediate or deferred 
shipment 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 





—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 












LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


a 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
a 


LA GRANGE 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


MILL 
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Effect of Wage-Hour Changes 


on Milling Industry Explained 


WASHINGTON—The amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
passed by the first session of the 8ist 
Congress and signed into law by the 
President go into effect Jan. 24, 1950. 
The fundamentals of the original act 
are not altered by the amendments, 
which are intended to limit in some 
cases and to clarify in others the 
application of provisions of the act 
to employees engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce as defined by Congress. 

The amendments as they pertain 
to the milling industry were explained 
in a recent issue of the Hook-Up, 
publication of the Millers National 
Federation. 

One of the most significant amend- 
ments increases the minimum wage 
from 40¢ to 75¢ an hour. The new 
minimum applies to all employees 
entitled to the benefits of the law 
and who are not specifically ex- 
empted. 

Definition Clarified 


Coverage under the act for a great 
number of employees is determined 
by the definition of the term “pro- 
duce.” To clarify this definition, Con- 
gress amended the act to limit appli- 
cation of its provisions to workers 
employed in “any closely related 
process or occupation directly essen- 
tial to production” of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. Maintenance, cus- 
todial and clerical employees will re- 
main subject to the act. However, 
employees not performing activities 
that are “closely related or directly 
essential” to the production of goods 
for interstate commerce are not now 
covered. It is expected, however, that 
interpretation of this change will 
have to be clarified by the courts. 

The new amendments contain a 
definition of “hours worked” which 
excludes any time spent in changing 
clothes or washing at the beginning 
or end of the work day when such 
time is excluded from measured work- 
ing time during the week involved 
by the terms of or by the custom or 
practice under a bona fide collective 
bargaining agreement applicable to 
the particular employee. 

The amendments also contain a 
new definition of “regular rate of 
pay” which clarifies the computation 
of overtime. This was designed to 





Army, Navy Endorse 


Brown ‘n Serve 


WASHINGTON—The Army 
and Navy Quartermaster and 
Subsistence Departments have 
“enthusiastically endorsed” the 
Brown 'n Serve process recent- 
ly introduced by General Mills, 
Inc., according to G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president’ in 
charge of products control for 
GMI. Mr. Thomas presented the 
idea to the Washington officials 
recently. “The high military au- 
thorities took the view that the 
oven fresh hot breads made 
possible by ‘Brown ’n Serve’ 
will be a big factor in morale,” 
Mr. Thomas said. “The process 
also will make it possible for 
the services to surmount many 
problems of advance prepara- 
tion that have been difficult in 
the past.” 














prevent a recurrence of the “over- 
time-on-overtime” and “portal-to- 
portal” pay controversies of the past. 

Payments excluded from “regular 
rate” and not creditable as overtime 
pay are as follows: 

(1) Gifts and bonuses as a reward 
for service when not measured by or 
dependent on hours worked, produc- 
tion or efficiency. 

(2) Payments for vacations, holi- 
day, illness, etc., made for hours not 
actually worked. 

(3) Sums paid in recognition of 
services performed when entirely at 
the employer’s discretion, or pursuant 
to a bona fide profit-sharing or thrift 
plan. 

(4) Contributions irrevocably made 
by an employer to a trustee or third 
person pursuant to a bona fide plan 
for providing old-age, retirement, life, 
accident or health insurance. 

The following payments may be 
excluded from “regular rate of pay” 
and are creditable as overtime pre- 
miums: 

(1) Premium compensation paid 
for certain hours worked by the em- 
ployees in excess of 8 in a day or 40 
in a workweek, or in excess of the 
employee’s normal working hours or 
regular working hours. 

(2) Extra compensation provided 
by a premium rate paid for work by 
the employee on Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays or regular days of rest, or 
on the sixth or seventh day of the 
workweek, provided the premium rate 
is not less than time and one half the 
regular rate for the job. 

(3) Extra compensation provided 
by a premium rate paid to the em- 
ployee under a labor contract for 
work outside the contractual work- 
day or workweek where such pre- 
mium rate is not less than time and 
one half the regular rate for the job. 

The administrator is, in addition, 
authorized to make certain deter- 
minations by regulation covering spe- 
cific terms used in connection with 
the “regular rate” definition con- 
tained in the act. ~ 

Certain pay plans by which the 
employee is by contract guaranteed 
a fixed weekly salary for up to 60 
hours work are validated. 

Overtime pay, agreed to in ad- 
vance of performance, based on rate 
not obtained by averaging straight- 
time earnings for workweek is au- 
thorized under certain conditions 
for employees who work at piece 
rates, or for employees who work at 
two or more different jobs in the 
week at different rates. 

Semi-annual and annual employ- 
ment agreements established by col- 
lective bargaining providing for 
guaranteed employment for a speci- 
fied number of hours are eligible for 
partial exemption from overtime pay. 


Exemptions Retained 

Exemptions previously affecting 
the milling industry were not 
changed by the new amendments. 
The seasonal 14-workweek exemp- 
tion from the overtime provision for 
elevator employees engaged in grain 
handling during seasonal operations 
is retained. In addition, the exemp- 
tion from the hours provision for em- 
ployees of an employer engaged in 
first processing within the area of 
production, as defined by the admin- 
istrator, of any agricultural com- 
modity during a period or periods of 


note more than 14 workweeks in the 
aggregate in any calendar year is 
retained. Continued also is the ex- 
emption from both the minimum 
wage and the maximum hour provi- 
sions for any employee employed 
within the area of production engaged 
in handling or storing, in their raw 
or natural state, of any agricultural 
commodity for market, 

The Millers National Federation 
had petitioned Congress to delete the 
words “for market” from the last- 
mentioned exemption, so as to clarify 
its application to mill-owned country 
elevators. But Congress declined to 
act on the petition. 

Retail and service establishments 
are exempt from wage and hour pro- 
visions (1) if more than 50% of their 
annual sales volume is made within 
the state and (2) if at least 75% of 
their annual dollar volume of sales 
is not for resale and is recognized 
in the industry as retail sales or serv- 
ices. Nonretail sales can “be. made 
up to 25% of the establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume without loss- of 
the exemption. ° 

A retail establishment’ making or 
processing its own’ godds;:such as a 
retail bakery, which qualifies as a 
retail establishment under the listed 
requirements and which sells 85% of 
its annual dollar volume’ within the 
state in which it is located is exempt- 
ed from the wage and hour provisions 
of the act. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS OYSTER LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—tThe sixth annual oys- 
ter luncheon was combined with the 
November birthday meeting of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago recently with 
S. K. Nutter, Bakers Review, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the club’s enter- 
tainment committee, presiding. 

The four birthday mementoes were 
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presented to Frankie Trochim, P. G. 
Baking Co., Chicago; John Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; F. J. 
Bergenthal, the Brolite Co., Chicago, 
and Ward Miller, Sheridan Flouring 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

The main feature of the program 
was Miss Lynn Arnold, philosopher 
and humorist. 

Among the out-of-town members 
attending the luncheon were Edmond 
F. Litoborski, the H. W. Conrad Bak- 
ery, Inc., Momence, Ill.; George C. 
Mariner, American Baking Co., Jo- 
liet, Iil.; Philip W. Orth, Philip Orth 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Edwin J. Pe- 
trowski, Land O’ Lakes Bakers, Wau- 
sau, Wis., and Richard O. Rohwed- 
der, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 

The Deceriber birthday luncheon 
meeting will be held Dec. 14 and the 
annual egg nog and cocktail hour 
will be held from 5 to 7 p:m. in. the 
club quarters the evening of Dec. 14. 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,591,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON — Deliveries 0! 
grain and grain products made up 
2,591 million pounds of the 3,519 mil- 
lion. pounds of food and agricultural! 
commodities delivered by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture during 





« July. 


Deliveries to the Department o! 
the Army, largely for civilian relief 
feeding in occupied areas amounted 
to 2,029 million pounds. This includ- 
ed 1,154 million pounds of wheat, 431 
million pounds of grain sorghum, 109 
million pounds of barley, 102 million 
pounds of corn, 49 million pounds of 


_soybeans for crushing and 32 million 


pounds of rye. 

July deliveries under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program 
included 312 million pounds of wheat, 
145 million pounds of corn, 67 mil- 
lion pounds of flour and 59 million 
pounds of barley. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments included. 48 million 
pounds of wheat, 41 million pounds 
of grain sorghums and 30 million 
pounds of corn, and 1 million pounds 
of salted fatbacks and dried milk. 





Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 


Sponsors Meeting in Cheyenne 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—The annual 
fall meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. was held at the Plains 
Hotel here Nov. 13. The meeting was 
well attended by bakers and allied 
tradesmen from Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. Some 100 bakers made the 
trip from Denver on two special 
cars attached to the “City of St. 
Louis.” 

At 11 am., those attending the 
convention met in a special room at 
the hotel, provided for in advance 
by the allied tradesmen, where re- 
freshments were served and the bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen spent a 
couple of hours visiting and exchang- 
ing ideas. 

Following a luncheon, the business 
meeting was held with E, W. Schmitt, 
Bender’s Bakery, Denver, president of 
the association, presiding. In his open- 
ing talk he called attention to the 
fact that Cheyenne bakers were the 
hosts and they had contributed in no 
small manner to the success of the 
gathering. This group was led by 
Harry C. Schleicher, Schleicher’s 





Bakery, president of the Wyoming 
Bakers Assn. C. J. Downing, Old 
Homestead Bakery, Denver, wa: 
chairman of the session. 

Archie -Allison, former mayor 0! 
Cheyenne, was the first speaker 0: 
the program, reporting on a trip h: 
recently made into Canada. 


Reports on Exposition 


T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Su; 
ply Co., Denver, secretary of th: 
Rocky Mountain association, reporte: 
on the 1949 Baking Industry Exposi 
tion and convention of the America) 
Bakers Assn. held at Atlantic City. 

L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunte« 
Co., Denver, told of the machine: 
and equipment exhibits at the expos 
tion. The bakers of this country no\ 
have at their command time- an 
labor-saving devices that are a vas 
improvement over prewar machiner) 
and equipment, he pointed out. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bakins 
Co., Denver, retiring president of th: 
American Bakers Assn., stressed th« 
importance of the Bakers of Americ2 
Program and called on the bakers 
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ARNOLD 


+eeOf.e. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 





The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahema City, Okla. 








PIhES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Soe OKLA" Weshite” 
Manufacturers of h-Grade 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 











of the Rocky Mountain area to con- 
tinue to give it wholehearted support. 
He said a big part of the 1950 adver- 
tising program will be to stress the 
fact: that purchase of bakery cakes 
is a time-saving factor and cheaper 
in price for cakes of quality. 


Unity Cited 

Mr. Vos said the program had aid- 
ed in the members of the industry 
achieving greater unity than ever 
before in the history of the baking 
business. Bakers today are working 
together with one idea in mind—fur- 
therance of the industry, he said. 
This cooperative effort will get every- 
one in the industry a greater suc- 
cess than if each individual baker 
was striving to advance on his own 
efforts without thought of the others 
in the same business, he commented. 

Al Kiefer, Al’s & Ruth’s, Inc., Fort 
Collins, Colo., gave an interesting and 
instructive talk illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, of how he has turned 
his photography hobby into a big aid 
in his business, He takes color film 
photos of wedding, birthday and other 
special occasion cakes and files them 
away. Then when a prospective bride 
comes into the store with a wedding 
cake in mind, but not knowing just 
what she wants, Mr. Kiefer, with the 
aid ‘of a’ viewer that is located in a 
handy spot on the counter, is able 
to show the young lady enlarged 
photos in colors of cakes. Mr. Kiefer 
installed this system four months ago 
and since then has increased his cake 
sales about 30%. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 10, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 
Ft. William and 

Port Arthur .. 10,117 837 5,287 8,299 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,767 eee 149 18 
Churehill ....... 126 Re oa say 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 





vators ........ 102 ves 21 1,673 
WOCRIS wee cece 21,112 837 5,457 9,990 
Year ago ..... 20,456 3,572 7,474 9,012 


Receipts during week ending Nov. 10: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 56,479 226 2,121 1,234 
Pacific seaboard. 1,546 bee 19 ows 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 





VOLOTS 2% codec. 18 nae 12 155 

BON. cei ons 7,043 226 2,153 1,389 

Shipments during week ending Nov. 10: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 

EMO et ee sete 4,727 377 3,022 2,167 

, | ee oe 24 bate 92 30 

Milled or 

processed ... eis Fé, 58 26 

Pacific seaboard— 

COREE 2 vic kece'e 1,719 7 eee ja 

as | 16 ies 19 10 
Other terminals* 27 ows 3 4 

TOAlIG .....5.. 6,512 377 3,194 2,227 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 10, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7 
Pacific seaboard. 2 
Churchill ...... 4 “5 1 ry 
Other terminals* 3 83 1,457 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 10, 1949: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 68,824 5,822 28,955 19,738 
Pacific seaboard. 16,385 1 522 104 


6,436 31,930 25,606 
cas 377 98 


Churchill ....... 5,528 ka 1 ae 
Other terminals* 188 3 68 54 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 


minals, western division. 
United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Nov. 12, 1949, 
and Nov. 13, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 
Novy. Nov. Nov. Nov 
12, 13, 12, 13, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ....... 236,038 195,704 410 2,519 
Corn ........ 33,098 17,102 ae io 
CT «3 ee sa 3s 22,144 12,920 2,969 1,598 
RAPE Ay 4,850 4,567 4,372 1,453 
Barley ...... 34,499 19,047 245 157 
Flaxseed .... 18,850 24,206 ay oe 
Soybeans .... 13,819 13,548 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 12 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (29,000) 
bu.; corn, 495,000 (94,000); oats, 508,000 
(795,000); barley, 2,486,000 (2,000). 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will.always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
take City, MINNBSBOTA 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF e 
+ WHEAT and RYE 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Production of Feed Movie Set 





FILM CONTRACT SIGNED—Walter OC. Berger (left), president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., is shown signing a contract with 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., Chicago, for the production of a $62,000 
feed industry motion picture. Actual production of the 35-minute sound 
movie begins this month, according to George L. Schuyler (right), vice 
president of the Wilding firm. 


CHICAGO—Production gets under 
way this month on the $62,000 motion 
picture which tells the story of the 
growth and progress of the nation’s 
feed industry. The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. is sponsoring 
the educational movie, titled “The 
Growth of a Nation.” 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
association, recently signed a con- 
tract with Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, for a production 
of the 35-minute sound film. 

Mr. Berger had been authorized to 
enter into a contract when voluntary 
contributions to the association’s 
special film fund passed the $30,000 
mark. In signing the contract, he an- 
nounced that contributions from 25 
of the 30 companies represented on 
the board of directors had exceeded 
$31,450. 

Beginning this month, all members 
of the AF'MA will be invited to par- 
ticipate in this large scale visual edu- 
cation program. The association plans 
to raise a total of $80,000 to finance 
and provide nation-wide distribution 
of reproductions of the completed 
picture. 


Through this movie, considered one 
of the association’s most important 
projects, the feed industry is expected 
to receive the undivided attention of 
thousands of farm audiences in all 
parts of the country each year. 


The film will not only bring added 
dignity to the feed industry, but it 
will tell a story that would be diffi- 
cult for any feed manufacturer to do 
for himself, association officials point 
out. 

Useful at Meetings 


It will be used to advantage at 
dealer-feeder meetings, officials add, 
and can pave the way for each manu- 
facturer to tell his own story. In 
addition, the movie—in presenting an 
indirect, subtle approach to the feed 
industry’s contribution to agriculture 
—will be appropriate for education 
programs of county agents, agricul- 
ture teachers, livestock groups and 
service clubs. 


The AFMA staff, various commit- 
tees and association members have 
spent three years investigating the 
film possibilities. And the advisory 
committee to the agricultural serv- 
ice division has helped with back- 
ground work. 

The AFMA board of directors has 
assured that the film project will be 


equally favorable to every manufac- 
turer doing a good job, regardless of 
size. And it is expected to be of value 
regardless of geographic location. 
The board of consultants of Farm 
Film Foundation, the official spokes- 
man for all farm groups regarding 
film review, analyzed: the scenario 
and gave its stamp of approval. 
Members of the association advis- 
ory committee which studied the film 
project and made recommendations 


are J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., . 


St. Louis; Thomas W. Staley, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City; I. S. Riggs, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Walter 
N. Jones, Vitality Mills, Chicago; Dins- 
more Worthing, Chas. M, Cox Co., 
Boston; C. G. Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va.; Clyde 
Hendrix, Pillsbury Feed Mills, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and E. D. Griffin, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. 
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ELEVATOR EXPANSION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO— Work has 
been started on the. Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau’s new $750,000 grain elevator at 





Hamilton and Grove roads, nine miles 
southeast of Columbus, to be com- 
pleted in time to take care of Ohio’s 
winter wheat crop next May. The 
structure will have a capacity of 
1,200,000 bu. It will be an addition 
to a present Farm Bureau elevator 
with an 800,000-bu. capacity. The en- 
tire structure, with a 2 million-bush- 
el capacity, will be the third largest 
elevator in the state, and will serve 
as central elevator for 121 Farm Bu- 
reau elevators throughout Ohio. 
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ROLAND W. CLARK TALKS 
TO BAKERS, CHEMISTS 


OMAHA—Members of the Ne- 
braska-Iowa Bakery Production Club 
and members of the Nebraska Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists held their first joint 
meeting here Nov. 12 at the Rome 
Hotel. 

They heard Roland W, Clark, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, speak on “Is 
Flour Just Flour.” He described the 
dietetic value of flour as well as the 
milling and baking characteristics of 
wheat varieties as they are affected 
by absorption, fermentation, mixing 
and oxidation. He also discussed prob- 
lems resulting from blending of flour 
milled from different wheat varieties 
and touched on flour storage recom- 
mendations. 

R. M. Sandstedt, University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, pre- 
sented a motion photomicrographic 
study of starch gelatinization. The 
film showed in detail the micro- 
scopically visible changes that occur 
in potato and wheat starch granules 
during gelatinization as observed 
both by ordinary transmitted light 
and polarized light. 

During the business meeting, 
Charles Ortman, Ortman Bakeries, 
Inc., Omaha, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the N-IBPC. He succeeds 
Harold McDonald, P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha, who assumed the 
presidency after the resignation of 
Harry Cadwell, who moved to Cali- 
fornia. 

The next meeting of the N-IBPC 
will be held Dec. 10. Dr. E. L. 
Holmes, director of the sanitation 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 








Roy Rutledge Wins Durum King 
Award at North Dakota Show 


LANGDON, N.D.—The nation’s 
King of Durum for 1949 is Roy Rut- 
ledge, Osnabrock, N.D., who won the 
title at the 12th annual North Da- 
kota State Durum Show held here 
Nov. 10-11. 

A record-breaking number of en- 
tries and the largest crowd in the 
history of the show marked the com- 
petition in which 369 samples were 
entered, compared with 226 in the 
last show. Mr. Rutledge’s macaroni 
wheat, a sample of Stewart, test- 
weighed 63 Ib. 

Gov. Fred Aandahl told the durum 
growers that quality and purity must 
be maintained if the North Dakota 
“cold triangle” is to continue as the 
prime source of macaroni wheat. 
More than 95% of all durum used in 
macaroni manufacture grows in this 
12-county area. 

Maurice L. Ryan, chairman of the 
durum relations committee and direc- 
tor of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn., presented the asso- 
ciation’s plaque to the new king. Dr. 
Frederick Hultz, president of the 





North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo, described the advantages and 
assets of North Dakota. 


Other Winners 


Other top entries in the profession- 
al class of the show were those of 
Tom Ridley, Langdon, second place, 
and Levi Hall, Munich, third. The 
professional class is made up of sam- 
ples from growers who have won 
first place in other classes in pre- 
vious shows. 

First place in the open class went 
to Charles Heck, Osnabrock; second 
to Carl Monson, Osnabrock; third, 
Clarence Sauer, Langdon; fourth, 
Earl Haugland, Hampden; fifth, Nor- 
ris Nelson, Langdon; sixth, Arthur 
Thorsen, Hampden; seventh Alvin 
Fyhn, and eighth, Gerald Fyhn, both 
of Osnabrock. 

Certified class winners were Law- 
rence Knoke, Derrick, first; N. J. 
Crockett and Sons, Langdon, second; 
and Charles Ridley, Maida, third. 

George Bassingthwaite, Sarles, won 
the 4-H division championship, with 
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Dale Sturlaugson, Langdon, the run- 
nerup, and Marvin Duncan, Calvin, 


Winners of the FFA competition 
were Gerry Hart, Wales, first; Rus- 
sell Howatt, Maida, second, and 
Dwane Heck, Osnabrock, third. 
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OHIO FIRM ADDS STORAGE 


SYCAMORE, OHIO—Construction 
of a large grain storage building at 
the Sycamore Mill & Supply Co. ele- 
vator here is progressing rapidly, and 
the building will be ready for use in 
December. The structure, of concrete 
and wood, will have a 300,000-bu. 
capacity. The firm now has in use 
another structure consisting of 10 
concrete silos, ‘naving storage capac- 
ity of 117,000 bu. This building was 
completed last summer. 
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JUTE MILLING CENTERS 
HURT BY SHORT SUPPLY 


LONDON—Difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies of jute is causing 
concern among jute millers in Dun- 
dee, Scotland, as- well as in jute 
centers in other parts of the world. 


The government of Pakistan has 
issued a decree fixing the minimum 
price of jute at $316.40 ton despite 
the fact that the Indian millers have 
an agreement among themselves not 
to pay more than $277.20. While jute 
mills in other countries may be will- 
ing to pay the new price, a further 
difficulty is presented by the fact 
that most shipments have to pass 
through the Indian port of Calcutta. 


Pakistan’s own port of Chittagong 
is not yet capable of dealing with 
shipments ona large scale, though 
efforts are being made to increase 
capacity. Jute millers in Dundee, feel- 
ing the effect of this situation, are 
finding it difficult to obtain enough 
jute to maintain their plants at more 
than’ 70% of capacity. 

In view of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the trade and caused in the 
main by the devaluation of a large 
number of currencies, together with 
the natural reluctance of traders to 
buy until the position is more cer- 
tain, the Pakistan government issued 
a declaration of policy at the end 
of October. 

This policy aims at a stabilization 
of prices in order to insure a fair 
return for the cultivator and yet re- 
main attractive in all markets 
Transactions below the minimum 
price of $316.40 ton have been pro 
hibited up to June 30, 1950. In addi 
tion, baling charges have been cut 
and the transportation services feed- 
ing the port of Chittagong have ol 
fered a substantial cut in their rate 
for carrying jute. 

Officials also consider that ther 
is scope for a reduction in the profit 
taken by exporters and the govern 
ment has threatened that unless som 
reduction is made in this respe« 
official regulating action will | 
taken. 

As a result of these measures t! 
government claims that the price « 
jute will be much less than it w: 
last’ year to those countries whi 
have not devalued their currenci« 
To those which have devalued it w 
cost slightly more. The governme: 
has expressed confidence in tl! 
efficacy of the new policy and t! 
executive arrangements made to in 
plement it. It is anticipated that th: 
assurance of a statutory minimu”™ 
price operative until June, 1950, wi 
strengthen the market which will | 
inclined to rise above the suppo! 
price. Cultivators have been recon 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


 WisDo M 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN=SSEE 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 








Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














mended to unload their jute on the 
market gradually; if, however, they 
wish to sell at once there will be pur- 
chasers for their jute at accessible 
premises throughout East Bengal. 
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FREIGHT CONFERENCE, 
MILLS HIT STALEMATE 


VANCOUVER—The stalemate be- 
tween Canadian flour shippers and 
the Pacific Westbound Freight Con- 
ference continued during the week, 
following the ultimatum delivered to 
thé shippers some weeks ago that 
unless they signed up with conference 
lines by Nov. 1, they would be penal- 
ized $3 ton. 

Taking the position that the $16.50 
charge in U.S. funds asked by the 
conference for Manila and Hong Kong 
was out of line, the National Millers 
Assn. as well as the small independ- 
ent mills have been exchanging wires 
with the conference officials. 

A meeting was held at Vancouver 
during the week when three confer- 
ence representatives came up from 
San Francisco to meet the National 
Millers Assn. spokesmen, R. T. Os- 
borne of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
James Patterson of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and Vernon Lester acting 
for the independent mills. The ship- 
pers made two suggestions to the con- 
ference, namely, that the contracts 
be only of short term duration, say 
30 days, and that a rate-finding com- 
mittee be set up by the two parties. 
Neither of these suggestions found 
much favor with the conference rep- 
resentatives, and the matter stands 
undecided. 

In the meantime, nonconference 
ships are being offered, and one has 
been placed on berth for December. 
The shippers contend that the whole 
matter is one of supply and demand. 
While nonconference ships take long- 
er to make deliveries, the entry of 
these boats into the picture forced 
the conference to lower its rates 
somewhat but not low enough to en- 
able Canadian exporters to compete 
in the Far East. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAYNARD D. MIZE, 52, 








DIES OF HEART ATTACK 


ROANOKE, MO. — Maynard D. 
Mize, who retired in 1947 as a direc- 
tor of the Chicago laboratory of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., died of a 
heart attack at his home Nov. 14. He 
was 52 years old. Mr. Mize was a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri with a major in chemical en- 


gineering. Soon after completing his’ 


university education, he began work 
in cereal chemistry and was for a 
short time employed by the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and later 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., before 
taking the position of chief chemist 
in the Omaha Grain Exchange. He 
was with that organization from 1924 
to 1935, when he entered the employ 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Newark, 
N.J. He headed the flour laboratory 
of the company in Chicago when it 
was established in 1945. 

Mr. Mize left Wallace & Tiernan 
in 1947 to return to his Missouri 
home, Westwood Farm, Roanoke. 

A long-time officer and active mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Mr. Mize contrib- 
uted much to the organization’s af- 
fairs. He was author or co-author of 
several technical articles dealing with 
the knowledge of dough volume and 
texture, especially the origin and 
presence of gases in bread doughs. 

Mr. Mize is survived by his widow 
and a son, John. 
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SAFE, SURE gxxxs 


with 





REGISTERED 


THE 4-WAY GRAIN FUMIGANT 


Tetrafume kills all forms of insects, 
whether eggs, larvae or adults! Leaves 
no odor, taste or stain on grain or 
sacking. 


4-WAY PROTECTION... 


(1) Tetrafume kills weevils and other 
insects in grain. (2) Removes musty or 
ground odors. (3) Lowers temperature of 
the grain, cuts danger of heat damage. 
(4) Retards damage from high moisture 
content. 


Does Not Burn or Explode .. . 
Tetrafume is safe and easy to use. It is 
sprinkled directly on the grain and re- 
leases a heavy gas which slowly settles 
through the grain, giving complete pene- 
tration. Safe to handle. Non-poisonous. 
See your Douglas salesman—or write 


1324- Q-1 West 12th St. SAM ees ee 





FREE 
BOOK 


Fully explains how to protect 
your grain from damage by 
insects, heat, moisture, odors, 
rats and mice. Write today. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 
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‘The Choice of the “ena Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR, 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minines¢ 








Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














MINNEAPOLIS 


Cc. Cc. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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MILL ARTIST—From its earliest in- 
fancy The Northwestern Miller has 
been illustrated. In its first years, 
three quarters of a century ago, the 
pictures were printed from woodcuts, 
but as new processes developed the 
editors kept pace with them. They 
were determined to present to their 
readers all the available art, romance 
and historical interest of their great 
industry at the same time that they 
served its material interests. To do 
this an art department was created. 
A full-time employee was put in 
charge of it, and the work of many 
other artists was in constant use and 
demand. 

For 43 years George Edmund 
Graves was The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s staff artist. He began his work 
in 1882, and drew many of the early 
woodcuts. Soon a method of engrav- 
ing.on wax was introduced, and he 
ekperimented with this with as much 
success as the crude process was ca- 
pable of obtaining. Then came photo- 
engraving, destined entirely to su- 
persede the old method of engraving 
on wood and to put the old-fashioned 
wood engraver out of business. 

At first reproductions were con- 
fined to line drawings, from which 
zine etchings were made. This did 
away with the work of the wood 
engraver as an intermediary between 
the artist and the finished illustra- 
tion, and more faithfully interpreted 
the artist’s original drawing. Later, 
by virtue of his championship of half- 
tone illustrating, Mr. Graves came to 
be known as the “Daddy of the Half- 
tone.” 

Mr. Graves (1860-1926) was born 
in New York, and was educated in 
Dresden, Germany. In addition to be- 
ing a patron of art, he was interested 
in music. He was a contributor to the 
Bellman, Harper’s Weekly, the La- 
dies’ Home Journal and other publi- 
cations. The internationally known 
cartoon, “One Tongue, One Destiny,” 
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depicting Uncle Sam clasping hands 
with John Bull and used to stimulate 
recruiting during World War I, was 
one of his most notable works. The 
inspiration was an incident which oc- 


curred at the time of Admiral 
Dewey’s victory at Manila May 1, 
1898. 

In his treatment of portraits, the 
subjects of which embraced most of 
the prominent men of his time in 
the milling industry, Mr. Graves de- 
veloped a distinctive process. Using 
a photograph as the basis for his 
drawing he washed in backgrounds 
so skillfully as to give the effect of 
watercolor or oil. 

Gifted with a keen sense of humor, 
it was in his cartoons that Mr. Graves 
achieved his major success as an 
illustrator. Of these he produced lit- 
erally thousands. He illustrated the 
joke columns, the articles, the poetry, 
the market reports—even the editor- 
ials. And he created pictorially Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills and his great coterie of friends 
and associates who peopled the hu- 
morous editorial feature written by 
Robert E. Sterling in a series that 
ran almost continuously for more 
than a quarter of a century and 
which has been resumed following 
the interruption occasioned by Mr. 
Sterling’s illness and retirement. The 
Fetchit portraits, old, yet ever new, 
will appear again as the feature con- 
tinues. 

Characteristic pieces of Mr. Graves’ 
art have been reprinted on this page, 
and it is planned to-reproduce many 
others. A fragment appears here— 
the boy on the horse with his bag of 
wheat for the mill. This was one of 
Mr. Graves’ favorite subjects. He did 
it in oil as well as in crayon, and 





one of the fancier versions is the 
prized possession of a certain mem- 
ber of The Northwestern Miller’s 
editorial staff. The drawing on this 
page, however, was made to illustrate 
a poem in an 1899 issue in which B. F. 
Taylor, the author, told a sentimental 
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story of some old miller and his mill. 
These lines in the Whittier manner 
serve to introduce the subject of the 
picture: 
Jogging along a horse came slow, 
Boy was aloft and bag below, 
Caliper legs and head of tow. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Ycars Ago: 


Struble’s flour mill, Fredericks- 
town, Ohio, containing 5,000 bu. 
wheat, was entirely destroyed by fire, 
with a loss estimated at $20,000. 


Friends of the firm of Kuykendall 
& Sellers, millers at Frederickstown, 
Ohio, were pained to hear that their 
mill was destroyed by fire. 

Dixon & Co.’s grist mill, Albany, 
N.Y., stored with grain, suffered a 
fire loss of $150,000. 

At Lowell, Iowa, “a terrible and 
heart-rending accident” occurred in 
the waterpower mill when Frank 
Smith, one of the proprietors, went 
down into the lower part of the mill 
to oil a spur-wheel. His clothing 
caught and he was drawn between 
the wheels. 


The mill of Jennings & Bros. at 
Lapeer, Mich., burned with loss esti- 
mated at $12,000. 

A tornado which passed over 
Memphis, Tenn, demolished two of 
the grist mills which supplied the 
city with corn meal. 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “a lot of us crick millers was holdin’ a 
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meetin’ an’ the oratory got gloomier an’ gloomier 
pretty soon Red Sawyer hit zero by sayin’ 
y he allowed what we’d ought to do was 
ge: ~ to go right down to Washin’ton City 
+" and land on Congress for a bill givin’ 
~~ millers income supports. At that I jes’ 

2x, t+. riz up an’ I said to ’em, ‘Dawgawn 
s you fellers, you’re low in your 
“\. minds sittin’ here arguin’ an’ 


\) sy achin’, but ef one of you’d hap- 







pen to drop in an’ sell Pap 
Stone a ton or two of flour 
—ntdie while you’re here in Fish River 
danged ef you wouldn’t go home all ridin’ an’ fly- 


in’ an’ figgerin’ how mebby you’d better be buildin’ a new 
mill to catch up with your trade. Bein’ millers, you jes’ 
naturally got to be broke out with somethin’, an’ ef it ain’t 


goose flesh it’s hives.’ ” 





50 Years Ago: 


The Northwestern Miller had be- 
gun to serve the baking industry 
with a special section devoted to 
baker readers. 


Dr. Harry Snyder, who was to be- 
come one of the great cereal chem- 
ists of his day, was chemist at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota, and had be- 
gun his long connection with The 
Northwestern Miller as a writer on 
technical matters concerned with the 
laboratory side of milling. 


A “cracker trust” in New Jersey 
was exposed and exploded. It was 
sort of a second cousin to an at- 
tempted “milling trust,” which also 
was rapidly riding toward collapse 
after a fitful and exciting career. 


25 Years Ago: 


Calvin Coolidge told Congress that 
no complicated scheme of relief, no 
plan for government fixing of prices, 
no resort to the public treasury, 
would be of any permanent value in 
establishing agriculture. “Simple and 
direct methods put into operation by 
the farmer himself,” he said, “are 
the only real sources for restoration. 
I do not favor the permanent inter- 
ference of the government in this 
problem. That probably would in- 
crease the trouble by increasing 
production.” 


Numerous millers, not limited to 
any one milling section, were report- 
ed to be making a determined effort 
to reestablish a carrying charge on 
purchases of flour not ordered out 
within..contract limits. There were 
indications that such a movement, 
if initiated by any considerable num- 
ber of strong companies, “would re- 
ceive the support of the rank and 
file of the industry.” 

Attention was called to “the grow- 
ing tendency of bakery combinations 
to purchase supplies through a cen- 
tral agency.” Said The Northwestern 
Miller’s editor: “Consolidated bak- 
ery buying has become a nightmare 
to the milling industry, more for- 
midable in appearance than in real- 
ity, but quite serious enough to 
make trouble.” 
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OUR AUSTERITY PROGRAM 


The U.S. Government is the world’s largest 
employer, with over 2 million persons on its 
payrolls and more than 16 million people receiv- 
ing- benefit checks from Uncle Sam.—News Item. 


HIS country’s good fortune in not losing the 

war and in not even being broken or too 
badly bent by it, coupled with the fact that as 
yet we are only about half way along the road 
from free enterprise to Socialism—so President 
Truman blandly assures and reassures us—saves 
us from all but one kind of austerity, and that 
one will not be hard for taxpayers to take. What 
we need and must have is austerity in govern- 
ment. Mr. Hoover and his efficiency and economy 
committee have provided the formula. 

Most Hoover commission recommendations, 
offering potential savings of $4 billion a year in 
cost of government, await action by the second 
session of the 81st Congress convening Jan. 3, the 
middle of a fiscal year of deficit spending. 

Congress and the President have made a start 
in adopting the 281 reforms recommended last 
spring. Two of the 18 Hoover reports have been 
largely approved; a few items from some of the 
other 16 have been put into effect by piecemeal 
legislation and by reorganization plans submitted 
by the President. It is estimated about 20% of 
the job has been accomplished. 

In the second session there will be an oppor- 
tunity to compel adoption of the remaining 80% 
of reforms, some of which do not necessarily 
require action by Congress or the President, but 
could be achieved by self-disciplinary acts of 
certain government departments and agencies. 

Hoover commission reforms proposed for 
defense and general services were for the most 
part contained in two laws adopted during the 
first session. The Defense Department was reor- 
ganized, with one civilian assistant secretary 
placed in charge of Army, Navy and Air Force 
budgets, by Public Law 216. Hoover commission 
experts estimate this arrangement could save 
as much as $1 billion a year. 


In Public Law 152, Congress created a General 


Services Administration to coordinate and super- 
vise the procurement, use and disposal of govern- 
ment property and to take over management of 
government records. Potential saving here is esti- 
mated at $250 million a year once the General 
Services Administration is able. to work out a 
system for handling common use properties of 
all agencies, and is able to induce other agencies 
to follow that system. 

Government operations needing immediate 
attention, according to Hoover commission experts, 
are personnel management, budgeting and ac- 
counting practices and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. A few minor items from Hoover reports on 
those subjects were dealt with separately during 


the first’ session but results contributed little- 


toward economy. For example, of 29 Hoover com- 
mission recommendations for establishing an 
efficient career service for government personnel, 
only three were adopted by Congress. These three 
provided salary increases for various categories of 
government workers. 

More than 200 bills bearing on some phase of 
the Hoover reports have been introduced in Con- 
‘gress. Most are of piecemeal variety, some are in 
conflict with commission terms. 

Public attitude toward the proposed reforms 
has been favorable in the extreme, but. not 
insistent and sometimes hardly vocal. It has been 
tinged with a kind of hopelessness and pessimism. 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D., Ark.), however, puts 
a brighter tinge on the outlook. He is a member 
of the Hoover commission and chairman of the 
Senate’ Expenditures Committee to which all so- 
called Hoover commission bills were originally 
referred. It is his estimate that from 70 to 80% 
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of the reforms ultimately be adopted, but that 


this may take two years or more. The danger is 
that time and slowness of progress will permit 
dogged resistance from the Washington anthill to 
wear down the final score, and that bureaucratic 
ingenuity will move in and repopulate every 
abandoned corridor and annex. 


Our Socialist spendthrifts and muddlers ex- 
tracted from our people a higher rate of taxation 
than was required in the very height of the war. 
Never before in the history of human government 
has such great havoc been wrought by such small 
men.—Winston Churchill. 


WAR-BREAD WEARINESS 


OURAGEOUSLY making the best of things, 

Britons who visit this country usually report 
favorably on the 85% extraction bread which 
has been carried over into the postwar austerity 
period of British economy. Improvement in the 
national health sometimes is largely credited 
to this bread. The official attitude, often supported 
by British nutritionists, is that 85% extraction 
ought to be made a permanent regulation. A 
considerable degree of popularity among consum- 
ers has been claimed. But there is apparently an- 
other and a rather different story to tell, as may be 
judged from these paragraphs from Milling, a 
leading flour milling journal published in Liver- 
pool: 

“Complaints as to the quality of flour and 
bread are forthcoming almost weekly from differ- 
ent parts of the country. If it were not for the 
fact that the public has become accustomed to 
accepting whatever is provided for it, probably 
there would be far more growling and grumbling 
than is the case. In the case of bread, there is 
reason for the complaints, and whilst some of it 
can be laid at the doors of millers and bakers, 
the prime responsibility for it belongs to the 
government. Eighty-five percent is too high a 
rate of flour extraction and the prolonged reten- 
tion of that figure has knocked the pride out 
of the product. During the critical stress of the 
war, millers exerted themselves to make a near- 
white 85% extraction flour. Since the war, they 
have shared with their customers and the general 
public the feeling that they were entitled to a 
relaxation of war restrictions, but they have not 
received it and many of them have become tired 
and weary of trying to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. Many bakers have also lost heart 
and interest in their work, for the same reason. 

“Millers and bakers are not the only manufac- 
turers who suffer from this prolonged sense of 
frustration, and because they cannot do much 
or anything to alter or improve it, they are apt to 
discharge their rancour at each other. One of the 
first changes required to bring about an early 
improvement in the quality of bread is to lower 
the rate of extraction, if a prescribed rate must 
be maintained. Without this change little improve- 
ment will be effected. Ten years of control have 


_robbed millers and bakers of much of their self- 


respect. Who can be proud of an article of food 
that at its best is a poor imitation of what it 
ought.to and could be? That, of course, is apart 
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from the fact that a lower rate of extraction 
would release a greater quantity of weatings 
[fancy English for millfeeds] for farm livestock, 
to be returned in the form of milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs and meat. 


“It is mockery to worry about the nutritive. 
properties of an article of food that has become 
so unpalatable as bread, much of which, it is 
feared, is wasted on account of its unappetizing 
character. It is all very well to make short term 
and long term bargains with other countries for 
the supply of wheat, but when the bargains are 
of price and not of quality, seasons are almost 
certain to occur when the wheat will be below 
par. There has been plenty of evidence of this 
fact in recent years, and when these occasions 
occur, flour millers are helpless because they 
have to accept what is sent to them: and then 
to work to an extraction that makes it impossible 
to conform to high standards of quality. 


“It is no wonder there are repeated and 
continual complaints from consumers, who pity 
their own lot to such an extent that they have 
become blind to the causes. For sheer dumb 
compliance with officialism, there is no parallel in 
the history of the country to the present state 
of the public mind.” 


We do not, in fact, note much resemblance 
between the John Bull of yesterday—hearty in 
girth and opinion—and the Joseph Bear of today, 
slenderized by high extractions and intimidated 
by hammer-and-sickle shadows. 


NO APOLOGIES NEEDED 


HE director of the University of Indiana’s 
T bureau of business research, Dr. George W. 
Starr, in a recent address made some statements 
the merit of which should be recognized and 
given wider emphasis by business men. His theme 
was that the profit-and-loss system that has been 
the bulwark of this country’s growth and pros- 
perity has been attacked so often and with such 
vigor that there has been a tendency on the part 
of the adherents of the system to take a wholly 
defensive attitude toward it. 


One of the major shortcomings of business 
men during the past 15 years, Dr. Starr contends, 
has been their failure to explain and defend the 
profit-and-loss system with vigor and clarity 
equaling or surpassing the force of the attacks. 
Another has been their failure to expose the loss 
of liberty and of individual rights that is always 
involved in state planning and state control of 
economic affairs. 


Dr. Starr said that what the “new deal,” the 
“fair deal” and all other “welfare state’ systems 
offer the voters is always the promise of “future 
security” in return for “surrender of present eco- 
nomic and political freedom.” The theme of the 
welfare state, he said, is always “production for 
use rather than for profit .. . with the implica- 
tion that profits are socially undesirable and 
probably immoral.” What the state planners fail 
to explain, he said, is why the profit-and-loss 
system in America has produced greater economic 
benefits through liberty than any “organized 
state.” 

There are maladjustments, of course, in the 
American system of free enterprise, just as there 
are and will be under any system under which 
several hundred million varied human beings live. 
The general public’s broad interest makes. some 
regulation by government necessary, but it does 
not follow that government regulation should be 
given credit for the success of the system. Dr. 
Starr makes a strong point when he contends that 
apologies for the American business system have 
been overdone, with security extolled at the ex- 
pense of economic and political freedom. 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutvat Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 











Centennial FLOURING MILLS ia 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 

















UO ME genteel 


NEW SPOKANE Mili ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” | 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




























Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 









Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 





















































80 Years of Reliability Evans Milling Co. 
PILLSBURY’S on Manna Kit Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUOTS 
| BAKERY FLOURS Mg: 























Second Largest 
Soybean Supply 
Expected 


WASHINGTON—Supplies of soy- 
beans for 1949-50 from present indi- 
cations will be the second largest of 
record and are estimated at 218 mil- 
lion bushels, a drop of only 2% from 
last year’s record. This is pointed 
out in the Production and Marketing 
Administration’s quarterly soybean 
market summary. 


Carry-over stocks Oct. 1 amounted 
to only a little over 3 million bush- 
els. Crushings of soybeans during 
the 1948-49 season were the larg- 
est of record and totaled almost 
183.6 million bushels. Soybean prices 
are now around 20@25¢ bu. under 
a year ago and are the lowest since 
1945 with the exception of last spring. 


Next to the largest soybean crop 
of record is now being harvested, 
with production estimated Nov. 1 at 
215 million bushels. This is 2% below 
the record crop produced last year 
but is 14 million bushels above the 
large crop produced in 1946. This 
near record crop was produced on 
the smallest acreage since 1941. The 
estimated acreage of soybeans for 
beans for harvest in 1949 is 9,686,- 
000 acres compared with 10,311,000 
acres harvested in 1948, The indicated 
yield of 22.2 bu. is the highest of 
record. 


The quality of the 1949 crop is bet- 
ter than last year or average but is 
somewhat below the excellent 1947 
crop. Based on inspected receipts of 
soybeans during October, 88% graded 
No. 2 or better this year. This com- 
pares with 78% last year, 92% in 
1947 and 82% the October (1941-47) 
average. 


Stocks Below Average 


Stocks of only 3,095,000 bu. of old 
soybeans remained on hand Oct. 1, 
1949. While slightly more than last 
year it is less than half-the 1942- 
47 average of over 8 million bushels. 
Based on November estimates of pro- 
duction and the carryover, supplies 
of soybeans for 1949-50 total 218 
million bushels, compared with 223 
million for 1948-49 and 189 million 
for 1947-48. 

Supplies of soybeans for the 1948- 
49 season totaled 223 million bush- 
els. Disappearance during the sea- 
son, including seed requirements of 
15 million, exports of 23 million, and 
record crushings of 184 million, to- 
taled 222 million bushels, leaving only 
1 million bushels for carry-over, feed, 
and other uses. The carry-over, how- 
ever, was estimated at 3 million 
bushels and the quantity used for 
feed on farms at 3 million bushels, 
which would indicate a disappearance 
of at least 5 million bushels above 
the estimate of supply. Crushings 
of around 5 million bushels in Sep- 
tember from the 1949 crop more than 
offset crushings of around 3% mil- 
lion bushels in September, 1948, from 
last year’s crop. 

Soybean prices have dropped to the 
lowest point since 1945, with the ex- 
ception of last spring, reflecting the 
smaller demand and large supplies. 
Prices of soybeans dropped sharply 
last winter as demand for oil be- 
came less urgent and oil’ prices 
dropped from an average of 19.3¢ 
lb. in November,- 1948, to 9.8¢ lb. 
in March at central-western crushing 
plants. With the small year-end sup- 
plies, in August soybean prices ad- 
vanced sharply, but as the new crop 
came to market prices declined about 
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60¢ bu. No. 2 yellow soybeans at 
Illinois country shipping points aver- 
aged $2.16 bu. in October, compared 
with $2.77 in August, $2.15 in April 
and $2.43 a year ago. 

The support price for No. 2 green 
‘or yellow soybeans grading No. 2 or 
better from the 1949 crop is $2.11 
bu. on a national average. Price sup- 
port purchase agreements as well as 
commodity loans are available to 
producers of 1949-crop soybeans 
through Jan. 31, 1950. The farm price 
of soybeans in October averaged $2.09 
bu., compared with $2.05 in Febru- 
ary, $2.27 in October, 1948, and $3.11 
bu. in October, 1947. 
















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 





* LIGHT * MEDIUM *DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled-in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The Cream of Wheat Corporatioa 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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- COTTON INDUSTRY PLANS 








INSECT CONTROL MEETING 


MEMPHIS—Preliminary estimates 
which indicate that insect damage to 
the 1949 cotton crop is the highest 
in 22 years, emphasize the impor- 
tance of the third annual Cotton In- 
sect Control Conference to be held 
Dec. 19-20 in Birmingham, according 
to Ransom E,. Aldrich, conference 
chairman, _ 

Mr. Aldrich, who is chairman of the 
National Cotton Council’s committee 
on production and marketing, said 
surveys indicate losses of some $470,- 
110,000 this year. Insects destroyed 
about 2,811,000 bales of cotton, or 
more than one eighth of the crop, he 
said. The cottonseed loss was esti- 
mated at 1,127,000 tons, valued at 
$48,460 000. 

Goal of the Birmingham meeting is 
a more effective cotton insect con- 
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trol program. Expected to attend the 
meeting are more than 200 state and 
federal entomologists, extension serv- 
ice leaders, representatives of col- 
leges and farm groups, insecticide and 
equipment manufacturers and cotton 
industry men. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RICE ALLOCATIONS END 


WASHINGTON—Domestic , alloca- 
tions of rice for export from the U.S. 
will be discontinued as of Dec. 31, 
1949, simultaneously with interna- 
tional de-allocation by the rice com- 
mittee of the Food & Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
according to a recent announcement 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SACKED WHEAT EXPORTS 
FROM CANADA INCREASE 


VANCOUVER—Export of wheat in 
sacks is becoming increasingly active 
here. During the past week three full 
cargoes of this- kind were cleared 
from here for Mexico, Eire and Iran. 


Another cargo of 10,000 tons is 
expected to be loaded. shortly for 
Bolivia. This will be the first wheat 
shipment to a South American coun- 
try under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Since Bolivia possesses 
no seaport, the cargo will have to be 
discharged at a Chilean or Peruvian 
port and transported over the Andes 
to its final destination. 


Nearly 4 million bushels of wheat 
were shipped from this port in the 
first half of November to show a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous 
month. The movement so far this 
season has now reached 16,800,000 
bu., compared with only 5,700,000 bu. 
in the same period a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH DAKOTA READIES 
1950 "HOPPER CAMPAIGN 


FARGO, N.D.—Farmers in North 
Dakota looking ahead to next year’s 
farming operations were warned: this 
week by the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College Extension Service that 
grasshoppers may be a major prob- 
lem in 1950. 

A state map has been prepared by 
the extension service based on the 
grasshopper egg pod survey complet- 
ed in every county this fall. More 
than two-thirds of the counties show 
infestations ranging from “very se- 
vere” to “light.” The survey was 
made by the Grasshopper Control 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Wayne J. Colberg, entomologist of 
the extension service, commenting 
on the grasshopper outlook, points 
out that -“practically every county 
in the state has enough grasshopper 
eggs in the soil to present a serious 
cropping problem if conditions next 
spring are favorable for hatching.” 

The extension service, with the 
cooperation of the Grasshopper Con- 
trol Division, is developing a pro- 
gram of education through the win- 
ter and into next spring to prepare 
farmers for control operations. A se- 
ries of four district meetings was 
held recently in Jamestown, Dickin- 
son, Minot and Devils Lake as a 
preliminary part of the control pro- 








gram. 

The extension service and its state- 
wide organization of county exten- 
sion agents will give the grasshopper 
problem major attention in connec- 
tion with its educational activities the 
next several months, according to 
N. D. Gorman, county agent leader 
of the extension service. 
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HERE is nothing like it . . . ab- 

solutely nothing like the care 
we lavish on the selection of wheats 
for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. Our system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection at our country ele- 
vators can not be surpassed... 


nor can the fine baking qualities 
of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, in an ad- 
dress to the House of Commons at 
Ottawa a few days ago said that the 
flour milling industry is one of Can- 
ada’s major export industries, with 
sales of flour made to some 54 dif- 
ferent countries. It would create a 
major calamity to Canada, said Mr. 
Howe, if this industry were to be 
damaged by action of a government 
agency. This industry gave the gov- 
ernment the _ fullest cooperation 
throughout the war years and will- 
ingly accepted profit control more 
onerous than was applied to any oth- 
er industry. 

In November, 1941, price control 
was instituted and prices of most 
commodities were frozen at their 
then level. The price of wheat was 
$1.18 bu. and price of flour was con- 
sistent therewith. While the price 
of flour was frozen the price of wheat 
wes not and it was arranged that, 
if the price of wheat continued to 
rise, the government would subsidize 
the milling industry to the extent 
necessary to assure the industry 
standard profits and no more. This 
meant that the industry must include 
all profits made from export sales of 
flour to reduce any subsidy paid by 
the government on account of losses 
on domestic sales. In short, the ar- 
rangement called for a 100% excess 
profits tax. Mr. Howe pointed out 
that the peak excess profits tax re- 
quired from other industries never 
exceeded 80%. 

The Canadian flour milling indus- 
try carried on its wartime operations 
as directed by the flour adminis- 
trator. Ceiling prices were main- 
tained on both flour and feed. All 
flour mills were operated to full 
capacity and rendered splendid serv- 
ice in meeting the supply problems 
of Canada and her allies. When de- 
control came the industry accepted 
direction from the chairman of the 
wartime prices board in returning to 
price levels for flour and feed that he 
considered reasonable. 

The minister of finance said in a 
public statement that, unless the in- 
dustry established prices after de- 
control that he considered reason- 
able, controls would be reimposed. It 
would appear that he was satisfied 
with the prices then established al- 
though Mr. McGregor, Combines In- 
vestigation Act commissioner, con- 
demns the industry for acting as a 
unit in establishing prices proposed 
by the wartime prices board. 

Mr. Howe said he considered that 
both the industry and the govern- 
ment could regard the period of flour 
control as a perfect example of co- 
operation between government and 
industry in the best interests of both 
the consumer and the public ex- 
chequer. 


BRITAIN MAY 
DELAY BUYING 


It is expected that Britain will 
delay specific commitments for fu- 
ture buying from Canada until after 
the meeting of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations in Washington where a pro- 
posal is to be made for setting up an 
organization to finance the sale of 
world food surpluses. If this plan 
should be accepted Britain might see 
an opportunity to seek credit from 
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Canada for at least part of future 
shipments of wheat, bacon and dairy 
products. 


CANADIAN-U.K. 
FOOD OUTLOOK 


A London announcement that Brit- 
ain may switch to European coun- 
tries for food formerly purchased in 
Canada brought the reply from J. G. 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture, 
that Canada should not be used as 
a food larder only during times of 
war. In disagreeing with a statement 
made by Sir Stafford Cripps to a 
London press conference, Mr. Gar- 
diner said that the view that Canada 
is to be depended on for supplies of 
food only during war is rather hard 
on Canadian agriculture and he feels 
sure that it is not the view of a 
great many people in Britain. 

In his statement to the London 
press, Sir Stafford mentioned the 
likelihood of the United Kingdom 
getting its eggs from its prewar 
sources of supply and not buying any 
from Canada. Mr. Gardiner pointed 
out that the question of British 
purchases of Canadian eggs, bacon, 
cheese and other foodstuffs in 1950 
is still under consideration. If Britain 
bought eggs elsewhere it would mean 
a loss of a 46 million dozen contract 
valued at $21 million. 

M. W. Mackenzie, deputy minister 
of trade, told the Vancouver Board 
of Trade that for the next few years 
the U.K. would not buy anything in 
Canad it could do without and said 
the effect of reduced British buying 
would not be felt evenly across the 
Dominion. 

Canadian business men have been 
asked by the government to help it 
gain greater tariff concessions for 
Canada, and have been asked to sub- 
mit briefs to the trade department 
showing just what kind of tariff cuts 
exporters want. 


CANADIAN EXPORTER 
HITS TARIFFS 


In an address in Halifax Nov. 16 
John A. Marsh, general manager of 
the Canadian Exporters Assn., said 
that Canada is in no position to 
adopt a “holier than thou” attitude 
toward the rest of the world in mat- 
ters of trade and commerce as long 
as the import of goods is hindered 
by restrictive tariffs. If Canada 
wishes to sell wheat, fish, bacon, etc., 
she must be prepared to buy abroad 
and wherever possible invest her 
capital abroad. The course Canada 
takes will determine to what extent 
she has grown up and to what extent 
the U.S. is willing to accept its right- 
ful stewardship in establishing a pat- 
tern of finance and -trade mutually 
helpful to itself, to Canada and to the 
world, the speaker emphasized. 


WHEAT KEY TO 
PROSPERITY 


The key to agricultural prosperity 
in Canada is to keep the wheat in- 
dustry at such a prosperous level 
that western farmers do not shift 
into large scale production of animal 
products, according to Dr. E. C. 
Hope, economist for the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. Dr. Hope 
said that history proves that -Cana- 
dian farmers cannot compete on a 
large scale with overseas producers 
of bacon, eggs and dairy products, 


but can produce beef cattle on a 
competitive basis with the U.S. Can- 
ada’s policy, therefore, should be to 
maintain a healthy world trade in 
wheat and keep the U.S. market 
open for live beef and dairy cattle. 
Canadian agriculture was unnatural- 
ly stimulated during the war years, 
he continued, and is now leveling off 
into a normal competitive pattern. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WOMAN WINS 
SECOND WHEAT AWARD 


TORONTO—Mrs. Amy Grace Kel- 
sey, Erickson, B.C., claimed the world 
wheat championship for the second 
time in three years at the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, when 
judges decided her sample of Re- 
ward wheat was the best on display. 
R. Sharpe, Drumheller, Alta., was 
awarded the reserve championship. 

S. J. Allsop, Red Deer, Alta., last 
year’s winner, was in third place in 
the red spring wheat class. 

The award as world’s corn cham- 
pion went to E. W. Double, Hanna 
City, Ill., with a yellow hybrid entry. 
Albert Kessel, Rosetown, Sask., is 
the newly crowned rye grain king of 
the world and will be awarded the 
Parrish & Heimbecker trophy for the 
event. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA HARVESTS WHEAT 
CROP OF 367,406,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Canada harvested a 
wheat crop of 367,406000 bu. this 
year compared with 393,345,000 bu. 
a year ago, according to the latest 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics released Nov. 17. This 
year’s total includes 337,000,000. bu. 
produced in western Canada. The 
comparative total a year ago was 
363,000,000 bu., identical with some 
of the preliminary estimates placed 
on the 1949 crop a few weeks before 
harvest operations got under way. 

The latest estimates of coarse 
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grain production for all Canada this 
year, with 1948 totals in parentheses, 
follow: oats, 316,558,000 (358,807,- 
000).; barley, 120,383,000 (155,018,- 
000); rye, 10,011,000 (25,340,000) and 
flaxseed, 2,262,000 (17,683,000). The 
decline in rye and flaxseed produc- 
tion this year, when compared with 
1948, reflects a sharp reduction in the 
acreage seeded. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. CONN NAMED HEAD OF 
VANCOUVER EXPORT GROUP 


VANCOUVER — J. J. Conn, man- 
ager here for Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., 
was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Vancouver Grain Exporters 
Assn. at the annual meeting held dur- 
ing the week, He succeeds Robert M 
Bryan of the Hall, Bryan Co., Ltd. 

The new vice chairman is Fred Oet- 
tinger, local representative for Bunge 
North American Grain Corp. R. T. 
Bishop, Continental Grain Co., is 
treasurer, while Herbert W. Cameron 
was returned as secretary. The above 
named, along with Pierre Mauriacourt 
of Leval & Co., make up the new 
directorate. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS GAIN 

VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from this port in August showed a 
fair gain over the movement for the 
previous month, totaling 186,829 bbi., 
compared with 141,429 bbl. in July. 
In both periods the Philippine Islands 
provided the largest single outlet, 
with China and the U.K. following 
in that order. 

Figures for the port of New West- 
minster show 50 tons cleared in Sep- 
tember, and for the nine months end- 
ed Sept. 30 shipments were 629 tons 
or nearly double the movement for 
the same period the previous year, 
380 tons. 


——=—BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCALES SUPPLIED 


TORONTO — The Exact Weight 
Scale Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed sole Canadian representative 
of the Triner Scale and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, maker of a well- 
known line of postal scales. These 
scales will be supplied, maintained 
and serviced by this company and all 
its branches and agencies through- 
out Canada. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—J. Arthur Rank, who, 
with his brother James V. Rank, 
owns a substantial interest in the 
British flour milling organization of 
Ranks, Ltd., has received consider- 
able trade sympathy in the difficul- 
ties facing his $190 million film 
group which was reported a heavy 
loss on the past year’s’ work- 
ing. This loss, assessed at $12,- 
680,000, has been attributed to the 
demand by government for entertain- 
ment tax amounting to more than 
40% the gross takings. Mr. Rank 
stated that the tax was ruthlessly 
seized without regard to whether the 
balance was sufficient to pay for the 
operation of the theaters and the 
production of films. He warned that 
unless some relief was given by June, 
1950, film production by his company 
would have to cease. 

Mr. Rank’s film interests are, of 
course, entirely separate from his 
flour milling interests. His trade 
friends are hoping that his plea for 
the British film industry, which he 
is credited with building to its pres- 
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ent position of prestige abroad, wil! 
be given some official attention. 


GRAIN SILO 
FOR IRAQ 


The Grain Board of Iraq has given 
a contract to the British firm of 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., fo: 
the construction of a grain silo, th: 
first of its kind, in that country. !' 
has been designed to hold 5,000 ton 
grain. The recent wheat crop in Iraq 
was classified by the government °s 
being “superabundant.” This caused 
a rapid decline in prices. High trans- 
portation costs precluded much se!!- 
ing outside the growing areas an‘ 
producers complained that the e«* 
pense of hiring agricultural machi! 
ery was not justified by the low prices 
offered for the crop. 


NEW MILL 
DELAYED 

The previously reported rapid pro: 
ress in the building of a new flou 
mill and provender mill for Ranks. 
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Ltd., at Gateshead, England, has not 














been maintained. It was originally in- 
tended to put the mill into production 
during November. However, an offi- 
cial has revealed that the work of 
completing the building has not kept 
pace with the work of installing the 
plant, and the opening has had to be 
postponed until the end of Decem- 
ber. The river Tyne has been dredged 
to.a depth of 30 ft. in order to allow 
-10:000-ton ships to discharge along- 
side at a rate of 120 tons an hour. 
Employment will be found for 300 


'-Workers. Originally planned before 


the war at an estimated cost of 
$700,000, the new mill is expected to 
involve the Rank organization in the 
expenditure of $4.2 million. 


DUTCH FLOUR 
IMPORTS 


Hitherto, the Netherlands govern- 
ment has always insisted that pur- 
chases of imported flour be of 80% 
extraction. This precluded many ex- 
porting millers from participating in 
the trade and restricted the activi- 
ties of some of the Dutch importers. 
They have always experienced diffi- 
culty in making sufficient connections 
with American millers willing and 
able to produce 80% extraction flour. 
The recent purchase of 10,000 tons 
72% extraction flour was, therefore, 
welcomed in importing circles. 


BRITISH GRIST 
RATIO REVISED 

The volume of home grown grain 
now coming forward to the British 


flour mills has recently shown a sub- 
stantial decrease due in*the main to 


* unfavorable weather conditions which 


have held up threshing. Toward the 
end of October the Ministry of Food 
instructed millers to increase the 
proportion of Canadian wheat in the 
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grist from 40% to 45% at the same 
time allowing the proportion of do- 
mestic wheat to be reduced from 
40%, a figure imposed Aug. 21, to 
35%. This has pleased bakers since 
it allows the production of a stronger 
flour. The balance of the grist is 
made up from Australian wheat. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 5,306,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled 5,306,000 bu., and of this 
amount, only 719,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour. Sales of flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
totaling 559,000 bu., went to Jamaica, 
Venezuela, Granada, Cuba, Bermuda 
and the Gold Coast. A total of 160,- 
000 bu. was reported sold to Class 2 
countries, and this amount was divid- 
ed between Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Holland and Tangier. 

Sales of Canadian wheat only, re- 
ported sold for export, totaled more 
than 4,500,000 bu., with Iran the only 
buyer outside of the International 
Wheat Agreement, taking 264,000 bu. 


——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS, LTD., BUYS 
ENGLISH MILLING PLANT 


LONDON—Quaker Oats, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the American concern, 
has completed’ a deal to buy the 
mills, plant and facilities owned by 
John Pattison & Son, Ltd., at Bea- 
con Mills, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
England. The deal was put through 
by William H. White, the Canadian- 
born managing director of the Eng- 
lish company. The price paid is be- 
lieved to be in the region of $840,000, 
and some extension. of the mills is 
planned. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITAIN RELAXES PRICE 
CONTROLS ON CEREALS 


LONDON—Some minor relaxations 
of controls have been announced by 
the British government. Effective 
Nov. 6 cereal breakfast foods were 
freed from price control. Licenses 
are not now required by firms wish- 
ing to engage in the manufacture and 
packaging of such foods. 

Traders are also relieved of the 
burden of keeping records, a duty 
which meant the employment of ad- 
ditional clerical staffs. Controls on 
the selling and manufacture of maca- 








roni and similar products have also 
been removed. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Manpower Shortage 
Hampers Australia in 
Raising Grain Exports 


LONDON—One of the major prob- 
lems facing the government of Aus- 
tralia in its attempts to increase 
wheat and flour production with a 
view to meeting the growing demand 
from the export market is the short- 
age of manpower. Attempts are be- 
ing made to persuade British work- 
ers to emigrate, but difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in obtaining trained 
agriculturalists. 

An official, who recently attended 
the seventh international confer- 
ence of agricultural economists in 
Italy and subsequently visited Eng- 
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land, stated that there appeared to 
be little prospect of large scale 
migration of farm workers from 
Europe. 

The demand for increasing home 
food production meant that govern- 
ments wished to retain their skilled 
workers and will, therefore, not en- 
courage any transference to Aus- 
tralia. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. N. RAMSAY APPOINTED 


TORONTO — Announcement’ was 
recently made by M. Dexter Allen, 
president of Canadian Doughnut Co., 
Ltd., of the appointment of J. N. 
Ramsay as director of the research 
and quality control laboratory for 
the company. Mr. Ramsay, a gradu- 
ate chemist of McMaster University, 
has been associated with the food 
industry in a technical capacity for 
the past 15 years. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Om 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 











MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"ForTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








: Colder weather and snow 
and reduced supplies combined this week 
to strengthen the millfeed ‘market. Mills are 
operating on red and the 
resulting smaller millfeed output is mov- 
ing out rapidly. Bran is up $3 from last 
week and standard midds. again are quot- 
ed at a premium over bran. Quotations 
Nov. 21: bran $43, standard midds. $44.50, 
flour midds. $47, red dog $47.50. 


Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend is 
higher and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$43, standard bran $42, standard midds. 
$43, flour midds. $46, mixed feeds $45, red 
dog $47. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is only 
fair, but the lack of sufficient offerings 
and the turn in the weather to the coldest 
temperatures of the year held the market 
steady to stronger at Kansas City this week. 





Quotations Nov. 21: bran $40@40.50, shorts 


$43.26@ 43.76. 


Salina: Demand is good with bran un- 
changed and shorts about $1.50 ton lower. 
Supplies of shorts are adequate, but bran 
supplies are tight. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $38.50@39, gray shorts 
$42.50@43. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is improved, 
with offerings insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $40, shorts $44, bran 
unchanged to 60¢ ton higher, shorts un- 
changed to 60¢ ton lower, compared with 
preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed has been 
on the increase, and prices held fairly 
steady. The mixed car trade was particu- 
larly active, but inquiry came from all 
branches of the trade. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $39@39.50, gray shorts 
$43@ 43.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: bran %$47@48, 
gray shorts $51.50@62.50, delivered TOP; 
50¢ up on bran and unchanged on shorts 
compared with a week previous. Offerings 
were light and readily absorbed. The mar- 
ket was rather tight. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1.20 
higher on bran and 70¢ lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $42@43, 
mill run $43.80@44.80, shorts $45.50@46.50. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Buffalo: Millfeeds have rallied after a 
slow spell. Bran is steady while standard 
midds. are particularly strong. Red dog 
remains easy. With the cold weather the 
trade can expect current values to en- 
hance somewhat. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $46.50@47, standard midds. $47@47.50, 
Hig midds. $49@49.50, red dog $49.50@ 


Philadelphia: The continued wave of un- 
usually warm weather in this area is 
dampening demand for millfeed, and deal- 
ers report demand at a very low level 
with supplies more than ample to fill or- 
ders. Minimized interest is in nearby ship- 
ment only, with none of the consuming 
trade willing to discuss deferred deliv- 
eries. Quotations are unchanged from a 
week earlier. Standard bran $52, standard 
midds. $55, red dog $60. ; 


Boston: Millfeed quotations fluctuated in 
a very narrow range in the Boston market 
last week. Trading was reported as very dull, 
with only small lots moved in the majority 
of instances. Barly in the week prices 
receded slightly, but at the close most 
lines showed moderate gains over the pre- 
vious week. Spring bran is 50¢ higher with 
middlings showing a like gain. Mixed feeds 
advanced $1.50, while red dog eased 60¢. 
Quotations: spring bran $54@54.50, mid- 
dlings $55, mixed feeds $56, red dog $61.50 
@62. 

Pittsburgh: Cold weather caused a better 
demand for all millfeeds last week. Prices 
show a small advance, and this caused 
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more buying interest. Credit conditions are 
still being carefully watched in out of 


to be oeet for at most a 30-day period 
ahead. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, per 
ton $49. 75 @61.60, standard midds. $60.75@ 
ot flour midds. $56@56.10, red dog $58.10 
@59. % 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $45@45.50, standard midds. 
$47, flour midds. $49, red dog $49@51. 


St. Louis: The market continues unset- 
tled; a little strength developed on a few 
cars of bran 50¢ over the last market close 
Gray shorts are steady with no. interest 
on the part of the mills on future deliv 
ery. Buyers are standing pat on their posi 
tion. Quotations: bran $42@42.50, gra) 
shorts $46@46.50. 


New Orleanss Millfeeds are showing con- 
siderable strength. This factor, combine: 
with the reluctance of the mills to sell at 
figures below their quotations, is keepin: 
sales at a low level. Gray shorts are en- 
joying good demand and bran is also show 
ing activity. However, supplies of both ar: 
somewhat scarce. Feed mixers and jot 
bers are purchasjag only for immedi‘at: 
requirements, witn little or no _ interes: 
in forward shipments. Export inquiriss ar. 
extremely quiet, with no sales reported 
Quotations: bran $49.50@60, shorts $53¢ 
53.50. 

Seattle: Continued restriction of flour 
grinding again has lent a firm underton: 
to the millfeed market. Buyers who need 
ed quick cars had to get out and scratc! 
to find them and did not complain at pay 
ing premiums of 50¢ to $1 a ton over tl 
forward market. Some buyers also showe i 
interest in supplies for January and Febru 
ary, indicating a growing belief in millin: 
circles that the end of restricted flour pr: 
duction in this area is not yet in sigh: 
Sales for January weré reported at $48, an‘ 
in very limited quantity. Nearby was quo: 
ed at $49 and hard to find at that leve! 















We offer 
our own 
processed Expeller 
LINSEED 
OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





oronto 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 

















SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily ~ 
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SUPERIOR. 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscujt and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern. Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers. KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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These prices were basis delivered, common 
transit points in the Pacific Northwest. 

Portland; Mill run $48, middlings $53 ton. 

: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week with supply 
and demand about equal and trade steady. 
Mills are working to capacity six days a 
week with bookings running almost through 
December. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $46, middlings $49; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $53, middlings $56; to 
California: red bran and mill run $53.50, 
middlings $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand is 
taking all available supplies. Quotations: 
bran $57, shorts $61, middlings $65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds is only moderate, with shipments 
being taken on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The bulk of supplies from western miils 
is going to eastern Canada. Mills are op- 
erating part time.- There is no accumula- 
tion of supplies. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $51, shorts 
$55; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
extremely slow. Continued mild weather, 
coupled with the use of substitutes, has cut 
into local sales very heavily. Dealers esti- 
mate that poultry requirements will remain 
slow for the next few months while dairy- 
men’s purchases have been reduced at least 
one third. There are ample stocks avail- 
able, and mills are entertaining most offers. 
Prices remain high and unchanged, the 
strength being attributed to the continued 
eastern demand. Cash car quotations: bran 
$52@55, shorts $54@59, middlings $56@61. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Some carlot rye flour busi- 
ness was transacted last week on a price 
dip, but buying again reverted to mixed- 
car sales when the market recovered. Quo- 
tations: pure white $4.25, medium $4.05, 
dark $3.65, in 100-lb. cottons, Minneapolis. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flours had a fair demand 
the past week. Buyers continue to cover 
only nearby needs. Considerable resistance 
to present prices of rye flours is shown in 
the cautious manner in which they are 
purchased. Directions good. White rye flour, 
fancy No. 1 grade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
$4.60@4.65, medium $4.25@4.45, dark $3.85@ 
4.10, blended $5.75@5.95, rye meal $4.10@ 
4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales have continued 
slow, with few price changes noted. Buy- 
ers still remain on the sidelines waiting 
in hopes of reductions, but there is littie 
indication that they will be satisfied in 
the near future. Quotations, f.o.b. Bui- 
falo: white $4.75, dark $3.65, medium $4.55. 

New York: Lower rye flour prices brought 
only scattered buying as activity a week 
ago covered current needs. Pure white pat- 
ents $4.50@ 4.65. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour conitnues 
rather quiet. Only the usual steady buy- 
ing of small lots is reported. Directions 
have been fair. White patent rye $4.05, 
medium $3.75@3.85, dark $3.05@3.50. 

‘ Portland: Pure white $6.25, pure dark 

4.80. 








Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack reduction in the 
price of rye flour in this market has failed 
to stimulate any demand. and sel ers report 
the bakery trade is holding ‘off further 
in the hope of making replacements at 
savings from current postings. About the 
only activity is small purchases dictated 
by necessity. The quotation on rye white 
of $4.60@4.70 compares with $4.70@4.80 a 
week earlier. 

St. Louis: Prices are 10@25¢ lower. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$4.65, medium $4.45, dark $3.55, rye meal 
$4.15. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: There is very little im- 
provement in demand for these products. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.55; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.50, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, with small 
amounts reported for export. Domestic trade 
is small, and stocks are sufficient to meet 
requirements. Quotations Nov. 19: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75@4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 9$8-lb. sacks 
$5.70 @5.80. P 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.39 Nov. 21; 20-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 





THREE STARS + GREAT WEST « 


and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 








WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


CANADA CREAM 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 





Buy Christmas Seals 














Help Stamp Out TB 








HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA . 
Domestic & Export Offices 


TORONTO «¢ WINNIPEG «+ VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 100%. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











































ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
“and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


ELevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


ELevator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 




















Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 


write or visit our ‘‘years ahead”’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank E Suit Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Industry Problems Discussed by | 
NEBA; Will Sponsor AIB of Unit 


BOSTON—With a good attend- 
ance present, the New England Bak- 
ers Assn. held its annual fall conven- 
tion in the Hotel Statler here Nov. 
13-15. The program was general in 
nature, but containing considerable 
material of direct interest to bakers. 

As is true of all sections of the 
country, many problems confront 
New England bakers, and much of 
the program was devoted to an at- 
tempt to solve them. 

Retail Session Draws Crowd 

The best attended session of the 
convention was devoted to retail bak- 
ing. Many local bakers attended it, 
and brought their sales girls with 
them. It was under the direction of 
A. E. Laprise, Ye Olde Towne Bake 
Shoppe, Newtonville, Mass., president 
of the New England Bakers Assn. 

At this session Walter M. Jennings, 
executive secretary, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America; Chicago, ex- 
pressed great confidence in the fu- 
ture of the retail baking industry, 
and described the work that is being 
done by his association to further 
that end. . 

Eric Loblenz, Swift & Co., de- 
scribed how retail bakers may in- 
crease their sales through “Practical 
Commercial Decorating Designs.” In 
this talk he showed many ways by 
which attractive designs will help 
merchandise bakery goods. It gave 
the sales girls present an excellent 
idea of the commercial value of prop- 
er designing. 

Selling from the human interest 
standpoint was discussed by Walter 
A. Sutherland, Dorothy Muriel’s, Bos- 
ton, in an address on “Customers and 
Salesgirls Are People.” In it he 
stressed the importance of the prop- 
er relations between salesgirls and 
customers, as this can lead to mate- 
rially increased business. In all cases 
they should be regarded as people, 
and not merely as customers and 
salesgirls, he pointed out. 


The board of governors of the 
NEBA at a meeting during the con- 
vention, voted to sponsor one of th> 
laboratories of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking to the extent of 
$4,000. Which laboratory this will be 
will be selected at a later date, and 
a suitable plaque placed in the lab- 
oratory. It is said that the New 
England Bakers Assn. is the first -or- 
ganization of its kind to take such 
action. 

The luncheon ,business session on 
the first day of the convention was 
sponsored by the Bakers Educationa! 
Group of New England, of which 
Frank A. Ward is president. Th: 
speaker was Stanley H. Devine, presi- 
dent of the Stanley Cafeteria Sys- 
tem, and faculty member of Boston 
University. In discussing manage- 
ment and production, he declared 
that an organization is only as good 
as the men who head it. 

There is need, he continued, for 
better management from the top 
down. He urged care in selecting 
supervisors and said that executives 
should know more about human 
relations. The speaker also said that 
elaborate controls should be elimi- 
nated in building organizations. He 
declared that top executives must 
back up their subordinates. Mr. De- 
vine regretted that frequently polic) 
changes are not handed down the 
line, and added that ample time 
should be allowed in developing new 
products. 

Mr. Devine said that a cake de- 
partment should not be told one 
thing, and the bread department 
something different, for that inva- 
riably leads to confusion. He said 
that new employees can’t be expect- 
ed to know all about the business, 
and that they must be trained. He 
also spoke of the need to follow 
through on this training work. 

The Bakers of America Program 
was presented to the convention by 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 


ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 

St, Louis Portland Enid Peoria Davenport 

K City Gal New York Galveston Columbus 
ee vesten Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 

Toledo Baffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 
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Grain Merchants 





KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Flour Millers 
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Walter H. Hopkins, director, and 
Paul Zickgraff, coordinator of fund- 
raising. By means of a series of 
slides, Mr. Hopkins showed vividly 
the splendid educational work the 
program is accomplishing. He pointed 
out the nutritional value of bakery 
goods to various types of consumers, 
the type of advertising that is and 
will be featured, and told of the bene- 
fits which may be expected of the 
program. 

In addition to adding his opinion 
of the great value of the program, 
Mr. Zickgraff presided over a ques- 
tion and answer period, in which it 
was brought out that grocers and 
restaurant associations have endorsed 
the program. Stress was placed on 
the value of related tie-in advertis- 
ing with other industries, such as 
dairy, peanut butter, cheese, coffee, 
toasters, etc. 

In answer to a question, Mr. 
Zickgraff declared that the potential 
benefit of the program to the baking 
industry is unlimited. It is hoped that 
through an expanded staff of the 
American Institute of Baking more 
frequent contacts may be made with 
medical and dental groups, parent- 
teacher associations and other simi- 
lar organizations. Mr. Zickgraff de- 
clared.that this is a bakers’ program, 
and must be supported by them. 


Bakers’ Business Session 


At a special business session for 
bakers only on the morning of Nov. 
15 James W. Mackey, assistant exec- 
utive secretary of the New England 
Bakers Assn., discussed the sanita- 
tion courses which are being planned 
for the New England area. It was 
the opinion of the meeting that it 
would be better to hold a series of bi- 
monthly meetings, covering a period 
of approximately eight months, than 
the straight four-day course. 

At this meeting Robert E. Sulli- 
van, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, discussed the various changes 
which have been made in the wage 
and hour act. 

At the concluding business session 
of the convention, E. C. Johnson, 
president of the H. A. Johnson Co. 
and president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke of the progress 
that has been» made by the baking 
industry as shown in the Atlantic 
City Exposition. He outlined the ear- 
ly days of the industry, and added 
that the quality of its products. has 
improved tremendously, and _ that 
there is a very bright outlook for the 
future. 

Mr. Johnson declared that the 
baking industry has never made an 
excessive profit, and praised the Bak- 
ers of America Program and the 
Sanitation courses of the American 
Institute of Baking. He urged bakers 
to be more active in community 
work. ; 

Turning his attention to a wider 
scope, the speaker said that govern- 
ment spending must be curtailed, as 
well as labor monopolies. He declared 
that unless rising costs are stopped 
many small businesses will be forced 
out of business. Lower prices are 
needed in everything, and he con- 
cluded that the government price 
support program is one of the root 
causes of the high cost of living. 

The final speaker on the program 
was Rep. Christian A. Herter (R., 
Mass.) who spoke of the continuing 
demand for the expansion of social 
security, which, he declared, leads to 
unbalanced budgets. Social benefits, 
he continued, must be related to pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Mr. Herter said that wage scales 
have gone up faster than production, 
but the two must be kept in step or 
disaster may occur. On the unfavor- 
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able side of the economic picture, he 
said that the unbalanced budget and 
increasing consumer credits are dis- 
turbing, but that our increasing pro- 
duction is encouraging. 

At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion J. U. Lemmon, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ca, New York, told of the action of 
the board of directors of the associ- 
ation in donating $4,000 for one of 
the laboratories of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. This action was 
received with unanimous approval. 


Convention Comment 


The New England Bakery Allied 
Tradesmen sponsored a very pleas- 
ant cocktail party immediately prior 
to the annual banquet the evening 
of Nov. 15. 

As is usual with the New England 
Bakers Assn., the annual banquet on 
the final evening of the convention 
was the highlight of the entertain- 
ment program, and it was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable affair. 

During the course of the address 
by Rep. Herter, a piano recital start- 
ed in an adjoining room, separated 
only by folding doors. It was claimed 
that this was the first time a Con- 
gressman ever addressed a bakers’ 
convention with musical assistance. 

The 1950 spring convention of the 
association will be held in the Pres- 
ton Hotel, Swampscott, Mass., June 
25-28. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. MILLING CAPACITY 
DISCUSSED BY SPEAKERS 


WICHITA—Two speakers on the 
program at a meeting of District 1, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
cited the excess capacity of the flour 
milling industry in the U.S. as the 
principal reason for the industry’s 
present-economic conditions. 

Jack H. Rathbone, president and 
general manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in an address, “Gen- 
eral Observations of the Milling In- 
dustry,” said that the industry’s ex- 
cess capacity “is our most pressing 
problem.” Mr. Rathbone cited figures 
to illustrate his point and estimated 
that production during the calendar 
year will total from 230 to 240 mil- 
lion sacks. The record production 
year of 1947 accounted for about 305 
million sacks, and 1948 production 
was 279 million sacks. 

Mr. Rathbone expressed the opinion 
that any voluntary rationalization 
program instituted by millers in the 
U.S. probably would be met with an 
accusation by the Justice Depart- 
ment that millers were trying to en- 
ter into an agreement in restraint 
of trade. 

Other subjects discussed by Mr. 
Rathbone included sectional advan- 
tages held by the different milling 
groups and also a review of market- 
ing trends for flour and bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, followed Mr. Rathbone with 
an informal discussion of an analysis 
of the milling capacity vs. probable 
demand. He said that with present 
competitive conditions in the milling 
industry, mill efficiency and millers’ 
skills were the determining factors. 

Mr. Dittemore told the superin- 
tendents that they and the plant man- 
agers should analyze carefully the 
efficiency of their mills for the pur- 
pose of determining whether installa- 
tion of more efficient machinery 
would give the plant a comparative 
advantage by lowering unit costs of 
production. 

Ernest Roth, a representative of 
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MODERN FARM STORE—The second new farm store to be built 
under an improvement program of the farm service division, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was recently opened at Sandy, Utah, near Salt 
Lake City. The ceremony was attended by Leslie N. Perrin, president of 
GMI, and Frank Miller, president of the farm service division. The front 
of the new store is shown above, featuring the large visual display 
windows and modernistic construction. The display room contains 3,000 
sq. ft., and the structure includes a large warehouse and mixing and 
grinding facilities. Earl Wood will manage the new store. 





Buhler Bros., Utzwil, Switzerland, 
outlined the advantages to be gained 
in use of pneumatic handling of mill 
stocks. His company has constructed 
a number of pneumatic mills in 
Europe and Mr. Roth later answered 
several questions from the millers 
during an open forum discussion. 


Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the organization, reviewed the 
plans for the 1950 convention and said 
that exhibitors are reserving space 
for the machinery show. To date, he 
said, 28 exhibitors have made reser- 
vations. 


Glenn Gabbert, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., chairman of the district, 
presided at the meeting. 


A dinner and entertainment pro- 
gram concluded the meeting. The en- 
tertainment program was made pos- 
sible by the allied trades representa- 
tives in the region. 


Presentation of diplomas to a num- 
ber of employees of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., who have completed the 
AOM correspondence course in mill- 
ing was a feature of the dinner. D. O. 
Heibert, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., who recently completed 
a term as chairman of the district, 
was presented a distinguished service 
certificate by Mr. Eber on behalf of 
the association. 
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EUROPE’S WINTER WHEAT 
SOWING SHOWS PROGRESS 


LONDON — Sowings of winter 
wheat throughout Europe have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily despite the 
holdup as a result of the dry weath- 
er prevailing during September and 
early in October. The number of trac- 
tors now available in Europe has in- 
creased considerably and speedier 
work has enabled the delay to be 
overcome, 

The tendency appears, however, for 
reliance to be placed less on in- 
creased acreages than on greater 
yields to the acre. Good progress 
also appears to have been made with 
sowing operations in Russia and in 
the eastern European countries con- 
trolled by the Communists. 

Rains are badly needed in India 
and Pakistan. 








Australia Demands 
U.K. Take Action 
on IWA Buying 


LONDON — Australia has given 
Britain and India until Dec. 1 to sig- 
nify their wheat requirements at the 
maximum price under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. A total of 
61 million bushels is involved. 

British officials deplore the price 
increase due to devaluation and had 
hoped Australia would sell at lower 
prices. The Australian Wheat Board 
alleges that Britain had hoped for a 
price break by drawing buyers from 
Australia with its charges of too-high 
prices. 

Australia now threatens to cut the 
British quota and sell elsewhere un- 
less Great Britain takes action to 
buy the wheat. Some sales of Aus- 
tralian wheat above the IWA price 
already have been reported to Malaya 
and Japan. 

Resentment over the Australian 
move has been expressed by British 
officials, who point out that there is 
nothing in the agreement that re- 
quires that maximum prices must be 
paid. 

Meanwhile, an International Wheat 
Council official denied a rumor that 
Argentina has been specifically rein- 
vited to join in the IWA. 
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QUARTERMASTER TO BUY 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


CHICAGO — The Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office will open bids Nov. 
28 for 700 sacks of soft wheat en- 
riched flour for the Atlanta (Ga.) 
General Depot, and 600 sacks for 
the San Antonio (Texas) Depot. The 
flour is to be delivered between Dec. 
10 and 15 at Atlanta and Dec. 1 to 10 
at San Antonio. 

The purchasing agency also an- 
nounced that bids will be accepted 
up to Dec. 1 for large quantities of 
cereal rolled or flaked oats, to be 
delivered to New Cumberland, Pa.; 
Lyoth, Cal., and Auburn, Wash. Also, 
bids close Dec. 1 on 80,000 Ib. farina 
for New Cumberland and Lyoth. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Norman E. Elsas, president of Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
spent a few days last week in Minne- 
apolis with August Denk, manager of 
the company’s Minneapolis plant. Mr. 
Elsas went from Minneapolis to South 
Dakota for some pheasant hunting 
before his return to Atlanta. 


John Chain, assistant manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
attended the Missouri-Kansas foot- 


ball game at Lawrence, Kansas, 
Nov. 19. 

s 
W. ©. Mitchell, divisional sales 
manager, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 


Mills Co., returned Nov. 18 from a 
two weeks’ trade trip in Kentucky. 
ie 
R. R. Winters, vice president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., visited 
the New York trade during the week 
ending Nov. 18. 


Jaines L. Young, St. Louis manager 
for the Norris Grain Co., spent Nov. 
18-19 visiting the trade in Kansas 
City. 

2 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, former presi- 
dent and manager of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co. before it was 
sold to the Kansas Milling Co. of 
Wichita, was a visitor on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Nov. 17. 

& 

William H. Bowman, president 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., and Samuel R. 
Harrell, president, Acme-Goodrich, 
Inc., Indianapolis, were New York 
Produce Exchange guests of Joseph 
F. Ullrich, New York flour broker. 
At Pittsburgh, Mr. Bowman spent 


two days with Vic Wintermantel, 
flour broker. 
e 
Cc. C. Kelly, president, William 


Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 

sas, is spending a few days in a 

Hutchinson hospital for observation. 
s 


George E, Kelley, sales manager, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
recently made his New York head- 
quarters with Francis Franco, mill 
representative. He left Nov. 18 by 
plane for the West. 

* 

Steve Vesecky, purchasing agent 
for Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, was a caller 
on the Kansas City trade Nov. 19. 


Milton P. Fuller, vice president and 
general manager of the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., writes from Tuc- 
son, Ariz., to say that he is there 
for a month’s vacation and to attend 
the wedding on Thanksgiving Day 
of his namesake cousin, Milton S. 
Fuller, to Miss Dora Crystal Larson 
of Kentyre, N.D. Mr. Fuller has en- 
tirely recovered from his illness of 
a year or so ago. 


Wilfred Vernon, managing director 
of. the British flour milling concern 
of Spillers, Ltd., has completed a 
combined business and pleasure trip 
to South Africa. He was accompanied 
by Sir Archibald Forbes, formerly 
chairman of the organization, and by 


Mrs. Vernon and Lady Forbes. A visit 
was paid to the mills of the Rhode- 
sian Milling Co., in which the Spil- 
lers concern has an interest. 


Ed Kostka, divisional sales man- 
ager, Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., called on the trade in Okla- 
homa and Texas last week with the 
company’s representatives, W. C. Orr 
and D. E. Hopping. 

ee 

Boyd 8. Houston, southwestern bak- 
ery sales manager, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited company 
headquarters in Chicago Nov. 15-16. 

William W. Farnen, Frank Farnen 
& Co., Kansas City, is an applicant 
for membership on the Board of 
Trade. The membership was pur- 








Bruce O. Cottier 


PROMOTED—Bruce O. Cottier, as- 
sistant grain buyer at St. Joseph for 
the Quaker Oats Co., is being trans- 
ferred to the firm’s Los Angeles of- 
fice, where he will be head buyer. 
Mr. Cottier joined the Quaker com- 
pany following graduation from the 
University of Kansas in 1938. He is a 
director of the St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change. 





chased and is on transfer from the 
late David M.. Hymans, Interstate 
Grain Corp., Kansas City. William 
Farnen has been manager of the 
company’s St. Louis office and re- 
turns to Kansas City to apply for 
representation on the Board of Trade. 
Now in charge of the St. Louis office 
is Jack Wathen. 
a 


Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., said recently in a panel discus- 
sion at the University of Buffalo that 
increased imports and private invest- 
ment abroad are the most important 
steps the U.S. can take to balance 
the dollar values of exports and im- 
ports. Mr. Lautensack, who took part 
in a discussion on European recovery 
and American business, said U.S. ex- 
ports in 1948 totaled $16 billion, 





while imports were valued at only 
$10 billion. 
e 

Bradshaw Mintener, vice, president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been elected a 
director of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 


oe 
P. H. Baum, vice president in 
charge of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left last 
week for a visit with mill connec- 
tions in southern states. 


Recent visitors at the Oklahoma 
City headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. were T. J. Underwood, 
president, Ardmore (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; I. E. Larrabee, manager of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., King- 
fisher, and president of the state as- 
sociation, and E. R. Humphrey, Enid, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
sales manager, flour and feed, Ama- 
rillo district, General Mills, Inc., at- 
tended the wedding in Oklahoma City 
Nov. 17 of his sister, Mrs. Sarah 
Howle Drennan to Walter Hull Birds- 
eye. 

oe 


Frank H, Cross, Oklahoma City, 
traffic manager, southwestern divi- 
sion, General Mills, Inc., attended 
the recent meeting in Chicago of the 
Industrial Traffic League. 

s 

Leo F. Gerst, retired Syracuse, N. 
Y.., baker, was honored on his 80th 
birthday by the Liederkranz Chorus 
of Syracuse. Mr. Gerst. served as 
president and a director of the Lieder- 








J. J. Scanlon 


TO FEED CLUB POST—J. J. Scan- 
lon, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Chicago, 
was recently elected vice president 
of the Chicago Feed Club. Mr. Scan- 
lon, together, with H. T. Lyon, new 
president, and the other officers and 
directors, will be installed at the 
January meeting of the feed club. 





Prince Charles’ Cake 


LONDON — Prince Charles, 
son of Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, was 
one year old Nov. 14. The Na- 
tional Association of Master 
Bakers arranged for 20 stu- 
dents of the Manchester Col- 
lege of Technology to produce 
a cake for presentation to the 
prince. It contained’ a quarter 
of a pint of rum and had 12 lb. 
almond paste, the latter being 
especially well received by the 
celebrant. Decorations modeled 
in sugar consisted of a prince’s 
crown, a lamb, a squirrel, a per- 
forming seal and a clown on a 
rocking horse. 











kranz for 30 years. He operated his 
bakery for 29 years. 


John A. Chain, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., visited his father, W. A. 
Chain, president of the Acme mill, 
in Abilene, Kansas, last week. 


A veteran of the milling and grain 
business, Joseph Koelsch, J. J. 
Koelsch Grain Co., was presented 
with a 50-year pin by a Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Masonic lodge recently. 


J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the W. J. Jennison Co.; R. T. 
Hambleton, General Mills, Inc.; C. D. 
Sandérson, district manager of bak- 
ery products sales, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, and W. H. Stokes, 
dr., of the Pittsburgh office of King 
Midas Flour Mills, were among 
guests at the testimonial dinner in 
Pittsburgh Nov. 12 honoring Salva- 
tore Viviano, president, Vimco Maca- 
roni Products, Carnegie, Pa. 
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USDA TURNS DOWN ONLY 
BID FOR SURPLUS BUTTER 


WASHINGTON — One bidder for 
surplus butter offered for sale by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
appeared last week, and that offer 
was rejected by USDA. The butter 
had been acquired under price sup- 
port operations. 

USDA had put into deliverable and 
inspected position and condition «p- 
proximately 1 million pounds of but- 
ter at Minneapolis and Chicago for 
trade procurement. Another 2.5 mil- 
lion pounds are available on the West 
Coast, distributed between San Fran- 
cisco and Portland markets. 

The USDA sales price was based 
on acquisition costs plus carrying «and 
handling. charges. USDA failed to 
apply the 5% higher than the current 
price support provision, which .co'1ld 
be applied now under the new pro\i- 
sions of the 1949 farm act. 

Daily offers from the trade to buy 
USDA surplus butter stocks will be 
considered. It is understood that 
USDA has already inspected and 
graded approximately 18 million 
pounds of its surplus stockpile. 
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DEATHS 


M. D. Mize, formerly director of 
the Chicago laboratory of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., died Nov. 14 at his 
home, Westwood Farm, Roanoke, Mo. 
See story on page 23. 





George F. Maguire, for many years 
president of the Purity Bread Co., Al- 
ton, Ill, died Nov. 16. Mr. Maguire, 
well known in Illinois baking circles, 
had been a member of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago and the Illinois Bak- 
ers Assn. He sold his baking com- 
pany about a year ago. 


Edward H. Cowell, 67, a partner in 
the London feed trade firm of Hudson 
Cowell, died recently. He served two 
terms as president of the London 
Cattle Food Trade Assn. 


Percy W. Lewis, who was man- 
ager of Ames Harris Neville Co., for 
more than 40 years until his retire-. 
ment in April, 1947, died at his Port- 
land, Ore., home from a heart attack 
recently. After his retirement Mr. 
Lewis continued to act in an ad- 
visory capacity, and an office was 
maintained for him in the pioneer 
fabric bag and twine manufacturing 
firm. He retained his title of vice 
president and director. He entered 
the firm of Ames. & Harris in 1901 
and was named manager of the Port- 
land factory in 1919. The firm also 
has plants in California, Utah, Idaho 
and Oregon. 


George P. Snelling, 81, London feed 
trader, died recently. He was a for- 
mer president of the London Corn 
Trade Assn. and a director of the 
London Corn Exchange Benevolent 
Society. 
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J. H. PFLAUMER RETIRES 
FROM ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


BOSTON—J. Henry Pflaumer, who 
has been with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
here and the New England area for 
the last 20 years, has retired. Many 
of his friends -and officials of the 
company gave a dinner in his honor 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov. 
12, At this affair Eugene B. Nicolait, 
New York, eastern regional manager 
of the company, presented Mr. 
Pflaumer with a gold watch. 

Mr. Pflaumer had three brothers 
connected with the baking business 
in New England, and he is the only 
survivor. He lives on a small farm 
at Weymouth, Mass., where he grows 
prize vegetables, and it is to this 
hobby that he plans to devote his 
attention in the future. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
HEARS TALK BY ENGINEER 


CHICAGO—Charles A. Lang, vice 
president and chief engineer for Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
attracted a large attendance at the 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Millers 
Club Nov. 17. About 50 were pres- 
ent, and they enjoyed Mr. Lang’s 
talk on modern mills and machinery. 

A modern flour mill, he said, is a 
building filled with machinery, and 
ho modern industry uses so much 
equipment to accomplish so little. The 
milling industry is an odd one, he 
Said, so far as progress is concerned, 
and an incentive is necessary to make 
improvements. 

One of the gréatest improvements 
in milling machinery, he stated, is in 
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the equipment for packing flour, and 
this is operating very successfully. 
Three things are necessary to make 
changes, he said, and these are 
change of raw materials, change 
of process, and consumer re- 
quirements, Mr. Lang reviewed brief- 
ly the construction of his company’s 
mill at Alton, Ill., and described some 
of the new features in it. Following 
Mr. Lang’s talk, there was an in- 
teresting question and answer period. 

The St. Regis Paper Co. was host 
to the millers and guests at a cock- 
tail party before and after the din- 
ner. 

E. W. Dodson, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., president of the club, presid- 
ed and announced that Hill Clark, 
treasurer of the Millers National 
Federation, will be the speaker at the 
next meeting to be held Jan. 26. His 
subject will be “Plant Efficiency and 
Cost Control.” 

The club now has 61 members. 
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FRANCE GETS ECA GRANT 


FOR CORN PROCUREMENT 


WASHINGTON — An $11,600,000 
allocation of Economic Cooperation 
Administration Funds to France for 
the procurement of U.S. corn through 
U.S. private export channels was 
made last week. 

The ECA procurement authoriza- 
tion establishes the contracting pe- 
riod for the purchase of the grain 
between now and Feb. 28, 1950. The 
announcement of the French author- 
ization initiates a new method of 
ECA procurement policy. Future pro- 
curement authorizations will carry 
a time limit on procurement as well 
as a deadline on shipping or deliv- 
ery. 
The shortened time for procure- 
ment is seen as a cooperative activi- 
ty between ECA and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to get sur- 
plus U.S. grain supplies moving 
quickly, not only to relieve port con- 
gestion but to aid in supporting the 
domestic price levels. 

In connection with the French corn 
authorization, however, there is an- 
other incentive for rapid procure- 
ment, and that is the fact that the 
French government is reported to be 
actually short of feed grain against 
forward sales which they have made 
to farmers against arrivals in France. 
From eastern export interests it is 
learned that the French are current- 
ly negotiating for shipment of corn. 
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35 ACTIONS INVOLVING 
INFESTED FLOUR LISTED 


WASHINGTON — Thirty-five ac- 
tions involving flour that was insect- 
or rodent-infested, or both, were re- 
ported in a recent issue of Notices 
of Judgment under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The cases 
were instituted in the U.S. district 
courts by U.S. attorneys acting upon 
reports submitted by direction of the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

Dispositions of the cases, in most 
instances involving fines and con- 
demnation and destruction or con- 
version into animal feed, were made 
between June 30, 1948, and Feb. 
21, 1949. 
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CUBAN CONFERENCE RATE 
REDUCED 30c CWT. NOV. 18 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Gulf. and South Atlantic conference 
steamship lines announced a_ reduc- 
tion of freight rates to Cuba Nov. 18. 
The order effective immediately re- 
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BAG PACKAGES—Lower costs and safer handling are advantages 
claimed by the St. Regis Paper Co. for its unit load of large numbers 
of empty paper bags. Above, multiwall bags, formed into the unit under 
14,000 Ib. pressure, are being wrapped and banded in preparation for 
lift truck movement. St. Regis says the unit load offers saving in time 
and labor costs in emptying carloads of bags, easier storage, less damage 
in transit and quicker inventory. Expendable paperboard slots, eliminat- 
ing pallets, are built into each unit for lift truck forks. 





duces on a hundredweight basis the 
conference rate for 80,000 lb. or more 
sales to 66¢. For smaller sales the 
rate is 80¢. These costs each include 
10¢ surcharge. The rates will be in 
effect until Dec. 31. Former rates 
for 80,000 lb. or more were 96¢ cwt. 

Rates from all north Atlantic ports 
to Havana and Santiago de Cuba 
were also cut 30¢ on wheat flour 
packed in sacks.or in bulk, barrels or 
cases, also in inner containers packed 
in sacks. 





Subsidy Rates 





(Continued from page 10) 


the contrary, they welcomed the in- 
formation that eastern grain export- 
ing interests were preparing con- 
crete recommendations which they 
believed would accomplish a maxi- 
mum outward movement of wheat 
and wheat flour. 


Elmer F. Kruse, general manager 
of CCC, in speaking about the recent 
meeting with the grain exporter rep- 
resentatives, noted a lack of una- 
nimity among the exporters them- 
selves and the absence of written, 
concrete proposals for study by the 
CCC officials. Previously other USDA 
officials had reported lack of. interest 
in any subsidy plan based on a bid 
or buy basis by the trade. Mr. Kruse 
left no doubt but that he was will- 
ing to consider further suggestions 
on the subject. 


In other quarters at CCC it was 
reported: that some flour exporters 
were inadvertently and incorrectly 
registering sales for subsidy pay- 
ment. In these instances, this official 
declared, flour exporters would re- 
port the shipment for subsidy eligi- 
bility when the buyer had deposited 
acceptable letters of credit to carry 
out the contract. Legal circles at CCC 
have ruled, however, that the sale 
must be reported for subsidy eligibil- 
ity on the date on which the buyer 
and seller agreed as to price and 
quantity. and such other substantive 
provisions: of a contract. The deposit 
of letters of credit or other evidence 
of ability to pay are not seen as 
parts of the contract. 


These sales must be reported for 
subsidy eligibility on the date of the 
agreement between the~buyer and 


seller as to price and quantity and 
for the subsidy rate in effect at that 
time—not on the date when the let- 
ter of credit has been received. 


Confusion on Registry 


Another matter of confusion ex- 
ists regarding the date of registry 
of flour and wheat sales. This confu- 
sion may be intensified during the 
period when CCC adjusts the sub- 
sidy upward to meet competitive 
world conditions. Notification of a 
sale of either wheat or wheat flour 
must be made on the date of conclu- 
sion of the contract for subsidy at the 
rate in effect on that date. It is im- 
proper to report at a later date in 
anticipation of or to obtain a higher 
rate of subsidy, CCC officials state. 
Where sales are reported later than 
the actual date of sale, the lower of 
the two subsidy rates, if any, will be 
credited to the sale, they note. 

Representing the milling industry 
at the meeting with USDA officials 
last week were M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Donald A. 
Stevens, General Mills, Inc.; R. B. 
Jewett, International Milling Co.; 
Carl C. Farrington, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; V. B. Smith of the 
Sperry division of General Mills, Inc., 
and Elmer W. Reed, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 
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New Corporation 


Assumes Ownership 
of J. H. Day Co. 


CINCINNATI—tThe J. H. Day Co., 
local manufacturer and supplier of 
bakery equipment, has been sold for 
$3,500,000 to a newly formed cor- 
poration, the J. H. Day Co., Inc. Offi- 
cers of the new concern are: S. E. 
Hurdle, chairman of the board; Mar- 
tin H. Miller of New York City, pres- 
ident; William B. Franke, M. R. Sent- 
man and E. S. Mason, vice presidents; 
H. B. Harte, secretary, and Albert J. 
Lewis, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Plans for a new plant, to be locat- 
ed in this city, are in the “discussion 
stage and have not taken definite 
shape,” Mr. Miller said. The concern 
employs about 400 persons. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO, 
NET PROFIT 


Net Current Assets Show Gain el $1,127, 160 During Fiscal . 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY... 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet as of Aug. 31, 1949 


Year Ended Aug. 31, 1949; Increase in. Amount of 
Common Stock Held in Company Treasury 


MINNEAPOLIS — A net profit of 
$2,296,229 for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1949, was reported by the In- 
ternational Milling Co. in a statement 
to stockholders issued by Charles 
Ritz, president of the company. 

Net current assets of. the com- 
pany. were increased by $1,127,160 
during the year, the statement shows. 
Thé gross plant investment increased 
$1,134,165 and the net plant invest- 
ment, after depreciation, showed an 
increase of $738,129. 

A reserve of $570,962 was provided 
by the company for conversion of 
Canadian net current assets to U.S. 
funds at the rate of exchange which 
became effective Sept. 19, 1949 (after 
the close of the company’s fiscal, year 
Aug. 31). This is an increase of. $533,- 
787 which was charged against sur- 
plus. 

Long term notes were increased by 
the issue of 3% 20-year notes in the 
amount of $3,500,000, which, except 
for maturity, has terms approxi- 
mately the same as the issues al- 
ready outstanding. 

Preferred stock in the company 
treasury was reduced approximately 
$100,000 by retirement. The amount 
of common stock held in the treasury 
was substantially increased. 

The company now operates 15 flour 
milling plants in the U.S. and. four 
in Canada. The total combined daily 
capacity of the flour milling. plants 
is shown in the annual statement as 
94,000 sacks, plus 2,700 ewt. of ce- 
reals. Total elevator storage capacity 
is shown at 28 million bushels. 

Corporate officers of the company 
are: F. A. Bean, chairman of the 


board; Mr. Ritz, president; Atherton 
Bean, executive vice president; J. M. 
Bruzek, P. B. Hicks and A. B. Dygert, 
vice presidents; M. F.. Vaughn, treas- 
urer, and P. R, Murphy, secretary. | 

Directors of the company. include: 
F. A. Bean, Mr. Ritz, Mr. Bruzek, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Dygert, Atherton 
Bean, John Tatam, W. G. McLaugh- 
lin and G. H. Clark. 

A tabular statement of the assets 
and liabilities, and accompanying ex- 
planatory notes of the International 
Milling Co. and subsidiaries appears 
elsewhere on this page. 





Charles Ritz 





Bread Standards Unaffected by 


Recent Exclusions of Emulsifiers 


WASHINGTON—The exclusion of 
a large group of emulsifying agents 
from consideration in Food and Drug 
Administration hearings on standards 
for French dressing and salad oil 
contains no significance in connection 
with the use of emulsifiers in bread 
and bakery -products, FDA officials 
have indicated. 

The chief reason for the FDA re- 
fusal to give consideration of these 
products in the salad dressing stand- 
ards hearing was that they had been 
advocated for inclusion as a. large 
group and admittedly their propo- 
nents had made only limited tests on 
some of the products submitted. FDA 
officials stated that on the basis of 
the fragmentary material evidence 
which. was to be submitted it was. 
seen impossible -to reach any. satis- 
factory conclusions on. the product. 
group as a whole and under those 
circumstances it was believed. that 
any decision. FDA could reach would 
be unfair either to. the public or 
some of the products. 

An administration . official. stated 
that the circumstances at the bread 
hearings were substantially different. 
During ..those sessions the manufac- 
turers of the polyoxyethylene. prod- 


ucts came into the hearings with ex- 
haustive factual material, supported 
by scientific testimony. They present- 
ed material in behalf of individual 
products of associated products close- 
ly related to technical testimony.  _ 
The exclusion of emulsifiers from 
the «salad. oil hearings is not in any 
sense parallel to the bread hearings 
eviderite ‘and: should not be taken as 
an ‘ifidication of FDA intentions re- 
garding those products in the final 
bread standards, it was. maintained. 
The FDA official asserted that the 
use of a special scientists committee 
to review the evidence on the emulsi- 
fiers which -was presented at the 
bread hearings and report its findings 
to the FDA was.an attractive one, 
but -he expressed .doubt -that the 
FDA. officials could transfer-their own 
administrative. responsibility. in -the 
case. He pointed out that an inde- 
pendent. group of. scientists. -could 
hardly -be- expected .to relieve the 
FDA from its responsibility in the 
bread hearing controversy, yet he 
did not emphatically..close the door 
on the possibility of the use of. some 
advisory group.of this kind.'The FDA 
has invited assistance. from any and 
every. source which could contribute 
light on the_subject, he pointed out. 
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‘$2,296,229 


Amount at Aug. 31, 1948 
Add consolidated net profit for the year (including $210,- 


Amount at Aug. 31, 1949 (note 7) 


ASSETS 


United States government obligations, at cost .......... 
Funds with insurance company ...............-seeeeeees 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less allowance for doubt- 

Seah MoweOrek; - SESE BIGBL 0. veces ccc cece coecoes 
Refundable federal taxes on income—estimated ........ 
Advances on grain purchases, etc. ........--66-eeeeeeeee 
Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, packages, sup- 

Plies, etc., less adjustment of hedging operations to 

ee, ae eas rdidads OCT ahah ve eR bees obese oad 
UGG GONE 64 chi Weds 0.6 ea FTs be ccc ceueescas Hae pass 


TOGEE CUTFOUt GEBCED 2 wo ce ccc ic cent ibscqeosveses 


Other Assets— 


Investments in securities, etc., of subsidiaries not consoli- 
dated (notes 2 and 6): 

Canadian subsidiary, at cost ........0eeeeeeeees 

United States subsidiary, at net tangible asset 

value 


Refund of Canadian excess profits tax—estimated ..... 
Miscellaneous, less allowance for loss, $11,732.87......... 


Property and plant—stated substantially at sound value per 


appraisal in 1922, plus subsequent additions at cost, less 
subsequent depreciation: 
BME, GhnECE Cae e ed te eabedes CP abe e cube ees takeosatice 
Buildings and equipment .......... $25,024,090.87 
Less allowance for depreciation 11,839,636.32 
Improvements in progress (estimated cost to com- 
plete, $320,000.00) 


Current Liabilities— 


po SPP STO ere Pere Perey. Pane re ee 
Long-term notes payable—current portion ............. 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than 

REE EE ee et ely SAR e eee ae ae ee 
Taxes accrued (including income taxes) ............... 
Dividend accrued on first preferred stock ............. 
Adjustment for Canadian exchange on net current assets 

of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated (note 6) ..... 


Total current liabilities 


Long-term notes payable in years 1950 to 1969, inclusive 


(less $100,000 included in current liabilities) (note 7).. 


Reserves— 


For contingencies 
For self-insurance 


(note 5) 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 


Capital stock (for details see note 1): 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited— 
ee nc a cae a ce ide b end eet a 
International Milling Company— 
i A Te icin ik 6 deo iyo 64 648 G0 8.0 
Second preferred stock 
RS ere ee eee Pee eee ree 
Earned surplus (note 7) ............6.. $26,931,795.67 
Less cost of International Milling Com- 
pany capital stock held in treasury— 
first preferred stock, $97,492.69, and 
common stock, $3,254,771.15 ....... 


3,352,263.84 





November 22,1949 


$ 1,674,527.83 


83,393.68 


1,7+7,921.51 
39,655.63 


708,409.50 


998,566.41 
13,184,454.55 
1,054,705.20 


567,000.00 
194,100.00 


2,336.10 


23,579,531.83 


Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus 
For the Year Ended Avg. 31, 1949 


000.00 transferred from tax contingency reserve) ....... 


Deduct— 


Dividends on stock of International Milling Company: 
First preferred stock ($4 per share) ............-. 
Common stock ($4 per share—paid prior to divi- 

sion of shares) 


Premium on first preferred stock retired 
Loss on sale of treasury stock (net) 


Canadian exchange adjustment on net current assets of 


Canadian subsidiaries consolidated (note 6) ........ 


195,404.00 
929,248.00 


1,124,652.00 


1,140.20 
14,899.62 


533,787.33 


$ 4,310,192.07 
55,000.00 
50,704.50 
12,944,891.51 
514,920.08 
1,078,604.60 


28,174,292.35 
482,690.03 
$47,611,295.14 


2,505,986.64 


15,237,726.16 
$65,355,007.91 


$13,450,000.0)) 
00,000.00) 


5,098,954.74 
3,146,196.94 
24,425.50 
570,962.58 
22,390,540.01 


11, 400,000.60 


761,100 


30,803,367.9 


$65,355,007.94 


$26,310,044.99 
2,296,229.85 
»274.82 


28,606, 


1,674,479.15 





Notes to Financial Statements 


1—Details of capital stock are as follows: 


Shares 


Capital stock of Robin Hood Fiour Mills Ltd., outstanding 


but not owned by International Milling Company: 


Second preferred stock—authorized 600,000 shares of the 


par value of $1.00 each: 


PU Wie Ho Fs 8S WE He pW EARe 60065 0c ccc ko dieedoeyets 


Outstanding: 


Less shares owned by International Milling Company... . 


277,316 
9,084 





268,232 
34,622 


Outstanding but not owned by International Milling Com- 
Ppany—at redemption value, being the amount called and 


oy a BR PSS Ser ee eee 


Capital stock of International Milling Company: 
First preferred stock— 


233,610 


Authorized 110,000 shares of cumulative redeemable sink- 
ing fund first preferred stock of the par value of $100 


each— 
Issued 4% series A (note 4): 
Originally issued 


Issued (including 964 shares held in treasury) 
Second preferred stock— 


55,601 
5,786 


49,815 


Authorized 10,000 shares of second preferred stock of the 


par value of $100 each—none issued 
Common stock (without par value)— . 


Authorized, issued and outstanding—at stated value (in- 


cluding 138,488 shares held in treasury) 


vege 1,072,928* 


*268,232 shares outstanding at the beginning of the year 


were divided into four shares each in January, 1949. 


$26,931,795.67 


Amount 


$ 2,336.10 


4,981,500." 


2,240, 00° ’ 


2—The consolidated financial statements include all subsidiary companies other than 4 


Canadian and a United States company not wholly owned. The Canadian company, 7 
minal Dock and Warehouse Company Limited, is not consolidated because it is enga®:( 
In an essentially different type of business from flour milling. In this company Ro 
Hood Flour Mills Limited (principal Canadian subsidiary) owns capital stock represent: < 
slightly in excess of 60% of the voting rights. The United States company, in wh 
International Milling Company owns a two thirds interest, is not consolidated since ©” 


option has been granted for the sale of the interest. 


International Milling Company owns the entire issued Preferred non-voting redeema 
and common stock of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited and 34,622 shares of the 268,: 
shares of.the second preferred stock outstanding at Aug. 31, 1949. This second preferr«d 
stock may be redeemed at any time in whole or in part at the option of the Board of 
Directors at the amount paid up.on the stock, but not exceeding the par value. Furth: 
more, the stock in question has the right to receive such dividends as the Board of | 


_ rectors may determine, subject to the restrictions referred to in note 7, 
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2.35 
0.03 





"November 22, 1949 





4—The 4% series A first preferred stock of International Milling Company ts entitled upon 


redemption in whole or in part at the option of the company or on voluntary liquidation, 
except under provisions of the sinking fund, to $108 per share to Oct. 15, 1949, decreasing 
$1 per’share per year thereafter to $105 per share, plus accrued dividends. 


§—The inventories of grain, including wheat held for account of the Canadian Wheat Board, 


flour, cereals and millfeeds have been valued on the basis of market prices of grain and 
feed prevailing at Aug. 31, 1949, adjustment of open grain and flour contracts also being 
made to market. Prepared feeds, ingredients, etc., are stated at the lower of cost or 
market. Packages are stated at cost in the U.S. and at market in Canada; reserve for 
contingencies, however, includes an amount of $286,000 for possible price declines of 
packages. Miscellaneous supplies are stated at cost. 


6é—In the consolidated balance sheet Canadian funds have been converted to U.S. funds on 


the following bases: net current assets at the official rate of exchange at Sept. 20, 1949 
(the premiaim on U.S. dollar having been increased on that date from % of 1% to 
10% %); property and plant (and related depreciation thereon) together with investment 
in capital stock of unconsolidated Canadian subsidiary at substantially the rates of ex- 
change prevailing when such assets were acquired; other items at par of exchange. 
Operating figures were converted at the rate prevailing during the year. The following 
sets forth the assets and liabilities of the Canadian subsidiaries as included in the accom- 
panying consolidated balance sheet. 

es OURS, SNEED 6 Ub s brs cbs Codd db boo) Bb 0.0.6 emvisnc» ¢ 0.0) 00030 
Property and plant, less allowance for depreciation ........ 
ST GEE kb 04 6 os Ub.056 aia ba betes coe bs 00 t 8 SHRA willed ee wees 


$ 5,892,918.64 
4,008,888.44 
327,599.70 


10,229,406.78 
Less— 
POO 5 VIE CEs eT AUST ESLER es ct cre eevawabssienes $285,900.00 
Second preferred stock of Robin Hood Flour Mills Lim- 
ited, not owned by International Milling Company—at 


DOGRNN COO Fos se Riwg a bee cet éceestboseeecactce 2,336.10 288,236.10 





Net Canadian assets included in accompanying balance sheet, 
exclusive of investment in and advances to Canadian sub- 
Fg ee Eee re ee ee er ere ivy irene 9,941,170.68 
Investment in and advances to Canadian subsidiary not consolidated (assets 
of this company are comprised principally of balances due in U.S. funds 
under long-term contracts for the purchase of International Milling 
Company’s common stock by officers and employees of, that company 
SEs CU DUNN UMIED 5 K3 Suave e CeO es ctgestasesbeec bestashbenksckhet ec 1,674,527.83 


WD NS oo oe oie aE ec cbc dees cesar ctesecosseccehcnccosces eds $11,615,698.51 


7—The long term notes payable, $11,400,000, include 2% % notes aggregating $4,400,000 


maturing March 1, 1965, 2% % notes aggregating $3,500,000 maturing March 1, 1967, and 
3% notes aggregating $3,500,000 maturing March 1, 1969. Aggregate annual payments 
(including prepayments) required for individual years 1951 to 1955, inclusive, and by 
groupings of years thereafter are as follows: 1951—$100,000, 1952 and 1953—$175,000 in 
each year, 1954 and 1955—$285,000 in each year, 1956 to 1960—$2,240,000 total amount, 
1961 to 1965—$4,650,000 total amount, and 1966 to 1969—$3,490,000 total amount. 

Under the terms of the agreements relating to the long-term notes payable, restrictions 
are placed on stock payments (dividends, stock purchases, etc., as defined in the agree- 
ments) by the company or a subsidiary to anyone other than the company or a sub- 
sidiary. On the basis of the figures at Aug. 31, 1949, the amount available under the 
agreements for such stock payments was $3,452,213.03. In view of the foregoing, other 
restrictions on the earned surplus, including those in favor of the first preferred stock, 
were not material at Aug. 31, 1949. The earned surplus of the parent company, exclusive 
of the undistributed earnings of the subsidiaries, was materially in excess of the amount 


of $3,452,213.03. 





National Biscuit Co. Bakery in 


Houston Has Formal Opening 


HOUSTON—The National Biscuit 
Co. formally opened its new Houston 
Bakery Nov. 16, the largest plant— 
with its 11 acres of floor space—ever 
built in Houston for the production 
of consumer goods. 

Formal ceremonies were held at 
the immense, cream-colored tile 
building, with George H. Coppers, 
Nabisco president, presiding. The 
brief cornerstone-placing program 
climaxed a_ three-day ~ plant-opening 
Schedule of events, including a huge 
“open house” for the general public. 

The new building, located four 
miles from downtown Houston, is 
approximately four and one-half city 
blocks long and has an average width 
of one city block. The building’s floor 
space is divided between basement 
storage rooms, ground floor and mez- 
zanine floor and offices. 

One novel pre-construction opera- 
tion was the raising of the “sea-level” 
of the site by approximately 4 ft., re- 
quiring 22,000 truckloads of dirt and 
making the ground level even with 
a freight car floor. On this earth-fill 
rests a 5-in. reinforced concrete slab, 
and the hard maple flooring used 
throughout the building covers this 
concrete slab. The mezzanine is sup- 
ported on steel beams and fire- 
proofed with another concrete slab. 

The outside walls were constructed 
with vertical-cell clay tiles, and the 
eight-acre roof, crossed with sawtooth 
Skylight windows, required 51 car- 
loads of material—lightweight con- 
crete, felt, pitch, gravel, frames and 
glass. The building’s interior has 
smooth-faced, light cream tile walls 
and polished maple floors. 


Air Conditioning Included 
The entire building, excepting the 
baking department and warehouse 
Space, is air-conditioned. Offices and 
the. cafeteria,. packing and icing de- 
partments, locker -’ and-- recreation 
Tooms—more than 150,000 sq. ft. in 


all—are completely air-conditioned. 
Lighting and power, including elec- 
tric-eye doors on all main traffic 
aisles, require 68 miles of metal con- 
duit and 170 miles of copper wiring. 

The primary consideration in the 
majority of the building plans was 
sanitation. Building materials, colors, 
air-conditioning, lighting, and even 
the basic design, all were aimed at 
sanitation. There are also big, air- 
conditioned locker and _ recreation 
rooms for employees, a staff of sani- 
tary engineers checking constantly on 
cleanliness, and giant vacuum clean- 
ers operating in the mixing rooms to 
pull all particles of dust and flour 
from the air. 

The new Houston Bakery was 
planned and constructed under the 
direction of the company engineering 
department, of which R. M. Schultz, 
vice president, is in charge, with E. A. 
Otocka, director. Robert J. Cummins, 
consulting engineer of Houston, su- 
pervised construction. Frank E. Zum- 
walt of Mr. Cummins’ firm, prepared 
the plans and specifications, with 
structural design by Boyd S. Myers. 
The building and plant facilities were 
constructed by the American Con- 
struction Co. of Houston, under the 
direction of S. Bailey Houx, presi- 
dent; Otis Van DeMark, vice presi- 
dent; Harry D. Duckett, engineer, 
and W. C. Drennan, construction su- 
perintendent. All manufacturing 
equipment was furnished and in- 
stalled by the Nabisco engineering 
department. 

The Houston Bakery will produce 
from 50 to 65 items of three cate- 
gories—crackers, cookies and cakes. 
Crackers include the “Premium Sal- 
tine” crackers and “Ritz” crackers; 
cookies and plain sweet products, 
such as vanilla wafers; cakes and 
cookies with embellishments, marsh- 
mallow or chocolate coverings, cream 
fillings, etc. ; 

The large production list of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


new bakery makes the task of raw 
materials an important one. A 
month’s order includes 5. million 
pounds of flour, 815,700 Ib. sugar, 
705,000 lb. shortening, 155,000 Ib. 
salt, 130,000 lb. chocolate and cocoa, 
53,000 Ib. soda, 36,000 Ib. cheese, 27,- 
200 doz. eggs, and 3,300 Ib. yeast— 
enough for 88,000 yeast cakes. Where 
possible, these raw materials come 
from Texas and the Southwest. 

In the list of Nabisco supplies, wax 
paper and cardboard are big items. 
For instance, to seal a normal 
month’s production, the packing de- 
partment requires 270,000 lb. wax 
paper, or enough to blanket seven- 
eighths of a square mile. One month’s 
supply of cardboard for cartons 
equals about 1,100,000 Ib., or ten mil- 
lion cartons. 

The Houston Bakery has the new- 
est and most efficient equipment in 
the nation, the company claims. 
There are stainless steel pipes where 
bulk items—flour, sugar and shorten- 
ing—are unloaded, vacuumed to stor- 
age space, then sent in measured 
quantities to the mixing machines. 

The actual baking is done in the 
plant’s battery of ovens, where 
cookies and crackers—after’ shap- 
ing—are carried on _ steel bands 
through a closely-inspected, several- 
hundred foot journey. Next, cakes go 
to the icing department for chocolate 
enrobing or other coverings and fill- 
ings, while other products move 
along conveyor belts to the packing 
department where electronic devices 
fill and weigh cartons precisely. 

After packing, the goods are 
rushed to the shipping department. 
Trucks and rail. freight speed the 
products to dealers across the South- 
west, and so rapid is the turnover 
that goods remain in the plant only 
a matter of hours. 

Besides Mr. Coppers, other Nation- 
al Biscuit Co. officers and members 
of the board of directors attended 
the opening. Manager of the Houston 
bakery is R. E, Roberson. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.55 


Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.55, 
compared with 17.64 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 30.39 a year ago. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CORN PRODUCTS BUYER 
AT K.C. TO RETIRE 


KANSAS CITY — Elmer H. Reed, 
corn buying agent at Kansas City 
for the Corn Products Refining Co. 
for 28 years, will retire as of Dec. 31, 
1949, it was announced last week. 
Mr. Reed’s successor will be Roy E. 
Lyman, an associate in the Corn 
Products office maintained at the 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

Notice of transfer of Mr. Reed’s 
membership on the Board of Trade 
to Mr. Lyman was posted last week. 
No consideration is involved in the 
change. 

Mr. Reed joined the Corn Products 
company in Chicago in 1907. In 1922 
he was transferred to the Kansas City 
office of Parker & Graff, buying 
agents for the refining company. He 
has been a member of the Board of 
Trade since that date, first as a rep- 
resentative of Parker & Graff and 
then Corn Products when the former 
company went out of existence. 
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Bakers, Bakers’ 
Groups Contribute 
to Equip AIB Labs 


CHICAGO—Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., New York, chairman 
of the subcommittee on laboratory 
equipment for the new building of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
announced that appropriations have 
been made to equip some of the AIB’s 
new laboratories. 

The New York Bakers Club has 
given $25,000 to furnish the pilot 
and experimental bakeshop. The 
equipment for research laboratory 
No. 4 will be donated by the New 
England Bakers Assn. as a memorial. 
This laboratory will be used princi- 
pally for bacteriological studies. 

Paul H. Helms, Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, is the first individual 
baker to give a grant to the institute 
for the new buliding. Mr. Helms will 
completely equip the new Kjeldahl 
Laboratory. 

These gifts from bakers and their 
associations are another demonstra- 
tion of their faith in the future of the 
baking industry and its scientific or- 
ganization, Mr. Ward said, adding 
that he feels certain that other bak- 
ers, bakers clubs and state bakers 
associations will want to sponsor me- 
morial laboratories. There are six 
more laboratories in the new build- 
ing for which equipment will be need- 
ed. Mr. Ward and members of his 
committee will approach prospective 
donors in the near future. 

In keeping with the spirit of me- 
morials, the name of each donor 
will be engraved on a bronze plate 
and placed in the appropriate Jabo- 
ratory. 


———BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FERMENTATION DEFINED FOR 
N. Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK—The background of 
the fermentation process from its use 
in éarly wine making, when it was 
actually an unexplained factor, to its 
controlled use in modern baking was 
explained by J. E. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York, at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
held here Nov. 7. 

The various enzymes contained in 
yeast and their effect on other ingre- 
dients used in bread were explained 
by Mr. Mapes. The speaker gave for- 
mulas for straight dough, hot sponge 
dough, soaker dough and no time 
dough, and explained the action of 
fermentation in these various types 
and the effect of fermentation on the 
flavor and texture of bread made with 
each dough. 

Time and temperature are the real 
controls over fermentation and are 
the two factors that are completely 
under the control of a production 
superintendent, Mr. Mapes stated. 
He warned against changing every- 
thing when bread quality suddenly 
varies, contending that usually tem- 
perature some place along the line 
of dough production is the real cause 
of difficulty. “The main control of 
fermentation is still the individual 
baker’s ‘know-how’,” he declared. 

It was announced at this meeting 
that the annual Christmas party of 
the club will be held at the Beekman 
Tower Hotel Dec. 16. 

The first meeting of the new year, 
scheduled for Jan. 9, will be a joint 
session with the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A substantial volume of 
chain bakery business helped boost flour 
sales in this area to a level equal to a six- 
day weekly capacity. Export sales were only 
about half the export quantity of the pre- 
ceding week so did. not. aid in improving 
the volume of orders placed on southwest- 
ern mill books. ’ 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver; 
aged 97% of capacity compared with 59% 
the preceding week and 111% a year ago. 
Of the week's volume 10% was for export. 

Bakery flour sales volume was a little 
more satisfactory last week thdn in the 
preceding period., The week’s.total was 
aided by ‘the covering of December, needs 
by a large eastern chain baker. Total 
amount of business with this. baker was in 
the neighborhood of a half’ million sacks 
and was all hard winters. This deal result- 
ed in a spurt in interest from other ‘sources, 
primarily in the central states and the 
East; A few round lots were sold outside 
of these areas, but most of the volume of 
bakery business last week was in the north- 
eastern part of the country. — 

The better bakery flour sales were mostly 
in the forepart of the week. Inquiry was 
very good and lasted to the end of the 
week, but a late advance in wheat costs 
reduced negotiations when many of the in- 
quirers held off at the advance. Small lot 
business was fair. Shipping directions to 
the bakery trade were arriving; in good 
volume, but the pace tended to ease off 
towards the end of the week. 

Family flour demand was mild, and sales 
were rather limited. Some specialty flour 
business was improved last week, but 





very few mills in this area participated in 
the action. 

Export workings were still on the fair 
side, and activity probably will be limited 


until Italy is ready to buy and Brazil is a 
qualified buyer. Norway and Netherlands 
ast Indies bought rather small amounts of 
flour last week. Norway purchased around 
80,000 to 90,000 sacks of .7% ash flour 
on the basis of $2.75 140-lb. jutes, includ- 
ing 1% commission, Gulf, not figuring in 
the subsidy. Netherlands East Indies bought 
50,000 to 60,000 sacks of hard and soft .56% 
ash flour packed in 50-lb. osnaburgs for 
December shipment from mills. Jamaica on 
Nov. 19 was cabling acceptances to 60,000 
sacks of 1% ash “counter” flour for De- 
cember and January shipment. 

Business in Latin America has been rather 
slow. Cuban conference freight rates were 
reduced 30¢ on the cwt. basis, but no im- 
provement in sales has as yet resulted. 
Small lots were worked to International 
Wheat Agreement participants and Puerto 
Rico as well, but total sales were still dis- 
appointingly low. 

Quotations Nov. 19, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short’ patent 
$5.30@5.45, standard patent. $5.10@5.20, 
straight $5.05@5.10; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@6.85, first clears $3.30@ 
3.75, second clears $3.05@3.15, 
clears or higher $2.85@2.95; soft wheat 
short patent $6.70@6.80, straight $5.05@ 
5.15, cake flour $6@6.60. 

Two mills report domestic business active, 
four fair, five quiet, nine slow, four dull, 


Texas: Sales last week were about at the 
same rate as in many previous weeks, total- 
ing 20 to 25% of capacity, about equally 
divided, family and bakers flour, with oc- 
casional cars for export to the Caribbean 
area, Shipping instructions were in suffi- 
cient volume to maintain operation at 3 to 
5 days’ running time. Prices were - un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 19, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.30@6.70, high 
patent $6@6.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.50@5.65; clears, unenriched $4@ 
4.20 delivered TCP. 


Omaha: Hand-to-mouth flour buying re 
turned here last week as sales hit another 
slump in the pre-holiday markets. Produc- 
tion was cut slightly since mills here have 
been working on past bookings for seven 
weeks, When shipping orders are filled as 
they soon will be, mills will. be forced to 
further curtail production schedules. 

Inquiry was scarce. There was little evi- 
dence of any bidding on government or- 
ders in view of low profits obtainable. In 
view of the slack business,. prices dropped 
slightly. 

Salina: Flour business showed some im- 
provement over the previous week, but 
bookings were’ light. Prices are unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower. Shipping directions are 
satisfactory. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales this.- week 
averaged 27% compared with 61%. the 
previous week and 65% a year ‘ago. There 
were some small exports’ reported: Do- 
mestic,,bookings were divided..55% -to. the 
bakers and 45% to the family buyers. 
Operations’ averaged 78% '‘compared with 
79% last week and 78% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. - cotton’ Nov, 
19: carlots, family short, patent -$6@6,80, 
standard patent $5.75@6.45; bakers unen- 
riched short patent $5.52@5.67, standard 
patent $5.32@5.47, straight grade $5.22@ 
5.36; truck lots 35¢ higher on 4ll grades. 


Hutchinson: Participation in heavy buy- 


ing by some large chain bakers helped 


a few mills of this area to boost volume 





1%.+ ash. 


* 


of new business to above capacity. Busi- 
ness for the most part came in small book- 
ings, one and two cars for prompt ship- 
ment, Operations ranged upward from 50%. 
The outlook for this: week was‘ not too 
bright, with directions tending to lag. Prices 
stiffened after a slight sag. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 92% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 82% the 
preceding week and 96% one year ago. 
Domestic sales increased to average 89%, 
compared with 66% the previous week. Ex- 
port sales were negligible. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. Prices were unchanged. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour sales continue at the 
same moderate level, consisting almost 
wholly of small lots for fill-in purposes. Al- 
though contracts made at lower prices a 
few months back are about cleaned up, buy- 
ers’ are showing a strong resistance to 
booking large quantities of, springs at this 
time. 

Mill sales departments report that buy- 
ers are cold to offerings, and indications 
are that only a sizable drop in prices or a 
positive promise of an upturn would bring 
about increased buying at this time. As it 
is, with prices holding steady, buyers find 
no stimulus to book anything but nearby 
requirements. Interest, however, remains 
fairly active. 

Fair sales of family flour are being made 
on a price date of shipment basis. Direc- 
tions picked up to jobbers and other dis- 
tributors, but sales to the retail trade are 
rather slow in spite of reduced store. in- 
ventories. 

Sales by spring» wheat mills. averaged 
56.5% of capacity last week, a slight im- 
provement over the 51% reported the pre- 
vious week. Sales: averdged 142% in the 
corresponding. week last year. Shipments 
from mills averaged 82.2% last week, com- 
pared with 84% the previous week. (Per- 
centage figures for this year are hased on 
a five-day week; for last year on a six- 
day week.) 

Operations .of Minneapolis mills aver- 
aged 76% of capacity, compared with 72% 
the preceding week and 78% in the corre- 
sponding week of 1948. For the entirre 
Northwest operations averaged 69% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 67% a week earlier 
and 80% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 21: standard patent $5.65 
@5.85, short patent $5.85@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6@6.20;. established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.80@6.90, first clear 
$5:056@5.35, second clear $3.55@4.45, whole 
wheat $5.40@5.60 sacked, Minneapolis, cot- 
tons. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Although some 
interest in bookings is showed by buyers 
and a few scattered sales are reported, 
business in general is slow for most in- 
terior mills. Incentive is still lacking for 
buyers to take hold, but day-to-day re- 
quirements of buyers keep sales at a fair 
volume for some mills. Directions are fair. 
Production last week averaged 65% of ca- 
pacity, compared ‘with 64% the previous 
week and 81% a year ago. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been another quiet 
week’ for local flour distributors and brok- 
ers. “Most buyers cortinue to hold off, an- 
ticipating a downward trend in prices, and 
are confining their purchases to one and 
two carlots for fill-in purposes. It is be- 
lieved that some buyers have nearly used 
up their purchases of several months ago 
and. that some of them will have to enter 
the market soon. 

Although most sales last week were in 
smaller lots, there was an occasional book- 
ing of round lots, extending up to 10,000 
sacks. Directions have slowed up and were 
only fair last week. Family flour trade 
has been quiet again, with only a fair 
amount of small lot sales reported. Deliv- 
eries, however, have been good. 

Quotations Nov. 19, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.75@6.01,, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.95, first clear $4.85@5.31, family. flour 
$7.25; hard winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
95% patent $6.30@5.50, first clear $4.25; 
soft winter short patent $5.95@6,65, stand- 
-_ patent $4.85@6.265,~ first clear $5.25@ 

St. Louis: Mills say there is very little 
buying being done by-the bakers and fam- 
ily tradé, They are not buying other than 
for their prompt and nearby Wants, with an 
occasional car for 30+ to 60-day delivery. 
The trade failed to see any reason to stock 
up at these prices, and. they are awaiting 
@ more favorable time to take hold for 
stock Purposes. The demand for clears is 
very slow. Exporters are out of the market 
for the time being. Blenders and - others 
fail to show any interest. 

Jobbers report no change in the situa- 
tion of past few weeks. Bakers and family 
trade are buying little other than. for 
prompt purposes. Shipping directions are 
light. 

Prices" on hard and soft wheat patent 
are just about steady to a little easier, with 
clears about unchanged. 

Central states mills say new bookings 
are light. The large and small bakers are 
holding off ‘awaiting further developments. 
Shipping: directions are fair. Prices on hard 
and soft patent are about steady. 

Quotations, St. Louis; Nov. 19, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top soft patent $6.10, ordi- 


nary $5, top hard $6.95, ordinary $5.35; 


bakers soft winter short patent $6, cake $6, 
pastry $4.75; soft straight $4.90, . clears 
$4; hard winter short patent $5.50, stand- 
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ard $5.35, clears $4.30; spring wheat short 
patent’ $5.90, standard $5.75, clears $5.35, low 
protein $4.15. 


EASTERN STATES 


Baffalo: Flour prices have remained with- 
in a marrow range and there has been no 
change. in the Buffalo market during the 
past week. The sales volume is still on 
the low side, but bakery flours are now firm 
and the trade has been forced by low in- 
ventories into the buying of replacement 
lots. Buffalo milling interests, despite the 
slack season, are confident of considerable 
buying power in the offing and are hop- 
ing for a favorable trend to stimulate move- 
ments. When buyers are reconciled to the 
prices, which from all indications will 
fluctuate little in the near future, and when 
stocks become more depleted, another sell- 
ing spurt is anticipated. 

Quotations Nov. 19, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45@7.55, high gluten $6.20@6.30, 
standard $5.89@5.90, first clear $5.55@5.65; 
hard winter standard $5.80@5.85, first clear 
$5.50@5.55, soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.45, straight $5.20@5.25, first clear $4.20 
@ 4.25. 


New York: Scattered, fill-in sales to both 
jobbers and bakers made up the volume 
of business for brokers, Shipment was al- 
most entirely immediate or nearby, show- 
ing that stocks are light and although 
buyers’ inquiry indicated that they are 
interested in additional flour, they are ex- 
pected to continue on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, particularly in the larger baking 
units, until the end of the year. Both 
springs and Kansas shared*in this limited 
business and cake flours dragged. The range 
on clears narrowed and all prices were 
firmer. Expectation of cold weather and the 
coming holidays brought hope of expanded 
baking business. 

One large chain baker purchased a re- 
ported aggregate of 500,000 sacks of south- 
western flour, but although others inquired 
about prices, no volume business was indi- 
cated. Prices were about 5¢ higher. 

Quotations Nov. 19, in cottons: spring 
family flour $7.55, high glutens $6.35 @6.55, 
standard patents $6.10@6.20, clears $5.50@ 
5.60; southwestren short patents $6.05@ 
6.30, standard patents $5.75@5.90; soft win- 
ter high ratios $6@7, straights $4.75@5.50. 

Philadelphia: Flour sellers in this area re- 
port a greater potential demand than at 
any time in recent weeks, but thus far 
most of it is still in the inquiry stage 
and dealings remain on a quiet basis. 

The behavior of prices also indicates 
that some perTod of transition may be in 
the offing. The general run of quotations 
has been unaffected by spasmodic evidences 
of easiness in wheat futures, and most 
grades of flour are unchanged from a week 
ago. 

Mill representatives say there is ade- 
quate buying interest to stir up activity 
of some proportions. However, the average 
baker is very price-conscious and willing 
to pay much less than current postings. 

There are some reports of moderate con- 
cessions on purchases, but apparently the 
savings are not up to expectations and 
bakers are taking flour in comparatively 
modest amounts to meet production sched- 
ules, 

Some establishments have permitted their 
stocks on hand to reach unusually low 
proportions, and the contraction in ship- 
ping directions is interpreted as an indi- 
cation that fewer bakers have flour re- 
maining on mill books. However, the trade 
has become so accustomed to operating 
cautiously that it will require some real 
inducement to generate large-scale com- 
mitments. 

Part of their price consciousness is at- 
tributable to comparisons between present 
postings and those on bills in the files 
covering purchases which for many have 
not yet been exhausted. 

Another source of reluctance in buying 
is the disappointing volume of retail sales 
—caused partly by the strikes in the coal 
and steel industries. Now that more work- 
ers have returned to their jobs it is ex- 
pected that the resultant broadening of 
purchasing power will manifest itself. And 
some are inclined to think that ex- 
tensive. Thanksgiving Day promotions will 
have a telling effect. 

The export business is at a_ virtual 
standstill, with no indication of any real 
pick-up in the immediate future. Mean- 
while, another week has passed without 
any flour included in the manifests of ships 
leaving Philadelphia for foreign ports. 

Quotations Nov. 19, 100-Ib. cotton sack 
basis: spring family $7.25@7.55, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.65, short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.20@6.30, first clear $5.85@6; 
hard winter short patent $5.90@6, stand- 
= $5.80@5.90; soft winter standard $4.75 
@5. 

Pittsburgh: Retail and wholesale bakers 
are holding back on making other than 
hand-to-mouth purchases of flour. A hope 
is entertained that a downward revision 
of flour prices is likely, and as long as 
flour stocks can be retained to tide them 
over a wait-and-see period buyers are not 
closing other than small-sized flour orders. 
Since the striké settlements a more opti- 
mistic spirit ‘has developed, especially since 
the sales in sweet baked goods are mate- 
rially increased. Flour stocks purchased dur- 
ing the July flour price break, and also the 
large reduction of baking of the past month, 
incteaséd flour stocks on hand, adding to 
the trials of mill representatives anxious 
to witness a more normal buying of flours. 

Family flour ‘sales are on a more normal 
scale, and jobbers and grocers are both in 
the market. Directions on family flours 
also are good...Sales of spring wheat flours 
exceeded those.of hard winters. 

Increased home baking increased during 
the strike period is a challenge retail and 
wholesale bakers are meeting with every 
device of advertising and allure in window 
and showcase decorations and, so far 
these have proved successful to win back 
trade. Directions on flours other than 
family flour are stated to be only fair. Prices 


are firm and commitments limited to im- 
mesioe or 30-day deliveries on most flour 
es. 


Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 
19, 100-lb. cottons: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $5.50@5.65, medium patent 
$5.70@5.72, short patent $5.70@5.82; spring 
wheat standard patent $6.06@6.45, medium 
patent $6.11@6.50, short patent $6.16@6.55; 
clears $5.53@6.22, high gluten $6.27@6.75; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.16@7.55, 
other brands $5.80@7.15, pastry and cake 
ate $5.03@5.40; Pacific Coast pastry flour 

22. 


Boston: Price moves in the Boston flour 
market last week were of little conse- 
quence as gauged by trading activity. Most 
price changes involved either a narrowing 
or widening of existing price spreads. 
Springs are 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower while 
hard winters held unchanged for the week. 
Soft wheat flours are unchanged to 20¢ 
lower. 

Dealers reported that trading interest was 
extremely light, with nearly all buyers’ 
commitments held to immediate needs. The 
larger operators were showing interest in 
bookings only up to the first of the year. 
The market was decidedly weaker in senti- 
ment than quotations revealed as practical 
ly all market operators expect some re- 
action price-wise in the near future. How 
ever, mill agents were adamant in holding 
to present quotations basing their convic- 
tions on the belief that inventories in man, 
instances must be dangerously low. 

Quotations Nov. 19: spring short patents 
$6.32@6.52, standard $6.12@6.32, high glu- 
ten $6.52@6.62, first clears $5.47@5.72; hari 
winter short patents $6.02@6.27, standards 
$5.67@5.82; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.02 
@6.92; eastern soft winter straights $4.77 
Sr er high ratio $6.02@6.92, family $7.54 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: While flour sales are not 
showing any signs of expansion, inquiries 
are somewhat more active. However, most 
buyers seem to be very hesitant about con- 
tracting for any lengthy period. A contribut- 
ing factor to this attitude is the differ- 
ence in buyers’ and sellers’ ideas on prices. 
Another deterring factor is that present 
flour prices are somewhat higher than the 
prices on the expiring contracts. 

Most sales are for limited amounts, with 
the bulk of the business going on hard 
winters for prompt and 30-day shipment. 
Slightly lower prices on northern springs 
brought out a better volume of sales than 
for some preceding weeks, but the total 
volume of business is rather small. Soft 
winters from the central states and Pacific 
Coast are indeed slow, with some replace- 
ment business on the former type, but little 
or no interest in the latter. Bakers and 
jobbers form the best outlet. 

Shipping directions are somewhat im- 
proved although still less than expected 
at this season. Export inquiries are show- 
ing some improvement, but actual sales 
are in quantities far below amounts in- 
quired for. Norway purchased moderate 
amounts, likewise Guatemala, with small 
lots being worked to other South Ameri- 
ean countries. 

Quotations Nov. 19, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.40@5.50, standard $5.20 
@5.35, first clear $3.80@4.10; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.95@6.20, standard 
$5.80@5.95, first clear $5.20@5.50, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.30; soft wheat short patent 
$5.25@5.75, straight $4.85@5.10, first clear 
$4.15@4.40, high ratio cake $5.65@6; Pa- 
cific Coast $6.75@6.90, pastry $6@6.15; all 
rail basis. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Dullness again prevails in the 
market, with prices unchanged for the 
third straight week and no change report- 
ed in the outlook for flour, which continues 
to present a pretty bleak picture to mill- 
ers in this area. Family patent .$6.95, blu 
stem $6.10, bakery $6.21, pastry $5.91. 

Portland: The flour market is still very 
quiet. There is a little South American 
export business occasionally, but many of 
the mills do not want to get into it be- 
cause of continually changing money con- 
ditions in the Latin American countries 
There are still no bookings to the Phiilp- 
pines, and prospects for the near future 
do not look encouraging. Domestic bookings 
are limited and even at best are not sut- 
ficient to keep mill operations at a very 
high level. Generally, the flour business 
is considered very poor, with no signs of 
pick-up in the near future. 

Quotations Nov. 19: high gluten $6.27, 
all Montana $6.15, fancy hard wheat cle«rs 
$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.05, cake $6.55, 
pastry $5.99, whole wheat 100% $5.61, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Small mills are run- 
ning on greatly reduce@ schedules w)i'le 
larger mills manage to keep going with 
some units closed down. Bookings of h'sh 
protein flour for South America continue )ut 
at reduced levels. No other export business 
is reported. The domestic market contin ¢s 
to take unusual amounts with accompa y- 
ing price cutting. Quotations Nov. 19: ‘oP 
patent springs for use in Canada $1'.10 
bbl., seconds $10.60, bakers $10.50, all ‘55 
cash discounts, in 98's cottons, mixed rs 
with 10¢ added for cartage where vus°. 
For export to U.K., govérnmient regula‘ 0" 
flour $14.12 per 280 Ib. for shipment ‘° 
end of November, $14.30 per 280 Ib. to «14 
of February, winter ports. 

The winter wheat flour market is \°'Y 
weak. Quotations Nov. 17: $7.80@8.50 b»!.. 
f.o.b. Montreal; export $4.70 per 100 "° 
cottons,-.Montreal or Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat 
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$1.84@1.86 bu., f.o.b. shipping point; 
bu., f.0o.b. mill. 


Winnipeg: A_ total “of 160,000 bbl. of 
Canadian’ flour was worked for export last 
week, with Class 2 sales included, amount- 
ing. to 35,500 bbl., and destined for Hong 
"Kong, Philippines, Holland and Tangier. The 
total worked under the International ‘Wheat 
Agr ex ded 124,500 bbl. and was 
_made up ee varying amounts going to the 
U.K., Jamaica, Venezuela, Granada, Cuba, 


$1.75 





‘Bermuda and the Gold Coast. Domestic 


trade is only mtoderate, and mills are op- 
erating about 75% of capacity. There is 
little in sight to suggest any increase in 
mill run in the near future. In fact, some 
mills predict a further slackening off. 
Stocks are moderate. Quotations Nov. 19: 
top patent springs for delivery between 


‘Fort William and the British Columbia 


boundary ranged $11.20@11.40, cottons; sec- 
ond patents $10.70@10.90; second patents to 
bakers $10.20@10.40. 

Vancouver: There continued to be a small 
but steady volume of business worked be- 
tween this port and the Orient during the 


‘week. At the same time flour has been 


moving from here to Hong Kong and Ma- 
nila in very substantial quantities on orders 
placed some time ago. 

The forward picture as far as business 
across the Pacific is concerned continues 
mildly optimistic. The announcement by a 
Canadian government spokesman during the 
week that this country expects to. in- 
augurate diplomatic negotiations with the 
new regime in China, provided that body 
gives indications of not being tied up too 
closely with Russia, lent hope that Ca- 
nadian flour might again find a market 
in China, particularly the northern area. 

The North China market up to 1946 
was a very good one for Canadian flour 
but since then has been cut to almost 
nothing. The demand is‘still there, as indi- 
cated by the fact that Shanghai mills are 
reported shipping into Taku Bar. The. main 
worry about Canadian shipments to that 
area is the question of the necessary credits. 

The business worked here last week was 
mainly to Hong Kong for transshipment and 
it is reported that some of this flour is 
destined for Korea. 

Domestic flour business continues along 


‘very quiet lines. Prices are unchanged but 


store sales are at a low level, with cake 
mixes finding a fair sale. Bakers show no 
inclination to book very far forward. 

For hard wheat grinds cash car quota- 
tions: first patents $11.20, bakers patents 
$10.25 with paper bags at $9.95. Western 
cake and pastry flour is $11.65, with paper 
bags at $11.20. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Nov. 19, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 294 301 85 529 11,372 13,162 
Duluth ..... 25 213 376 173 1,838 4,267 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 19, in» tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. — ~-+ 18,590 12,360 
Kansas City .. 1,800 2,760 4,860 7,020 
Milwaukee ... 60 60 6,040 4,380 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at icago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 


29 5 12 19 
Five mills ... 41,828 43,741 43,829 *27,243 
*Four mills. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 12 and 19: 


BRAN— Nov. 12 Nov. 19 
November ..... $....@t37. zs $39.75@ vy 
December .... «++ @*39.7 - @*40.75 
January .....: 40. 25@ 40. 50 41. -86@ ‘2. 00 
February ..... 40.50@ 41.10 @ *42.50 
March ........ 40.50@ 41.25 "Oeaz. 75 
ao ss 39.75@ 40.15 :.@ 41.50 

SHORTS— 

November . $43.10@ 43.50 $42.85@ 43.25 
December ««+-@*43.00 42.50@ 43.50 
January ...... 43.00@ 43.25 44.00@ 44.50 
February ..... 43.50@ 44.00 44.50@ 45.50 
March ........ 45.00@ 45.50 45.50@ 47.00 
a Se 45.00@ 45.75 46.00@ 47.75 
Sales (tons) .. 1,560 1,800 
*Sale. Bid. 





Text of Proposal 





(Continued from page 10) 


ask for or recommend the full in- 
crease necessary to equalize our 
prices with Canadian flour, quality 
considered. But we are recommend- 
ing that you start lowering the price 
at the Gulf by increasing the subsidy 
until 11¢ bu. is added to the present 
rate with proper consideration for 
the price of wheat at the Gulf. 

On the Atlantic seaboard there is 
not any definite comparison we can 
make between soft red winter wheat 
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and No. 1 Manitoba, but we do know 
that when soft red winter wheat is 
not in short supply, that wheat must 
sell at a discount under hard win- 
ter to induce buyers to take soft red 
wheat or flour made from soft red 
wheat. : 

Soft red wheat on Nov. 10 was 
worth $2.29, f.o.b. vessel, Baltimore. 
That value was based on the Chi- 
cago market, plus freight and han- 
dling to Baltimore. Soft red wheat 
in smaller parcels in eastern areas can 
be bought as much as 10@12¢ under 
this basis. Even at this lower price 
for soft red wheat, the subsidy of 
41¢ was not enough to make the 
wheat attractive to foreign buyers. 
The Chicago price is only 8¢ under 
No. 1 Manitoba, if again you take in- 
to consideration the 5¢ storage and 
handling charged by the Wheat 
Board, We do not know how much 
lower the price of soft red wheat will 
have to go to sell it. 

We are going to suggest you re- 
duce the price of soft red wheat 
by the maximum you can increase 
the subsidy and keep spring wheat 
comparable to No. 1 Manitoba on the 
IWA ceiling. Spring wheat testing 
13.5% protein was worth $2.56 at 
Baltimore, and your subsidy of 41% 
bu. could be increased 14¢ to 55, and 
still leave spring wheat comparable 
to No. 1 Manitoba on the IWA ceil- 
ing basis. 

In taking into consideration the 
5¢ storage charged by the Wheat 
Board, we should keep in mind that 
Canadian mills are paid back interest 
and storage on wheat they store for 
the board up to the 5¢ charged to 
them, so that their costs are not 5¢ 
higher than $1.80 at Fort William. 
If they should discontinue using $1.85 
Fort William as their wheat cost or 
the Wheat Board decides to dis- 
continue the 5¢ charge, then a fur- 
ther adjustment in the subsidy would 
be necessary. 


On the West Coast, we are faced 
with the same problem as on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Soft wheat is 
worth $2.20 and 13.50% spring is 
worth $2.35. The present subsidy 
brings the West Coast soft wheat 
down to $1.76, which is only 9¢ be- 
low the Canadian price of $1.85 in 
store, Seattle. Soft wheat on the Pa- 
cific Coast is very low in protein, and 
there is no comparison in quality be- 
tween No. 1 Manitoba and soft wheat 
on the Pacific Coast. Spring 13.5% 
protein is worth $2.35 and, therefore, 
the subsidy could not be increased to 
more than 50¢ bu. which would bring 
13.5% spring wheat. down to $1.85, 
Seattle or Portland. This would bring 
soft wheat down to $1.70, or only 15¢ 
under No. 1 Manitoba which is worth 
$1.85 with the 5¢ storage added. That 
is not enough, but it is the best that 
can be done for the coast under pres- 
ent market conditions. 


You will note that we cannot rec- 
ommend a completely adequate qual- 
ity differential for soft wheat on 
eastern seaboard or soft wheat. on 
the Pacific Coast which would not 
at the same time result in lowering 
the value of 13.50% spring to a point 
where it would be offered at less 
than the IWA ceiling price. We. are, 
therefore, using the price of 13.5% 
protein spring to set a maximum sub- 
sidy for these two areas. 

It is important that you give con- 
sideration to a subsidy for countries 
not participating in the -Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. The world 
wheat price outside of International 
Wheat Agreement countries is at the 
Canadian Class II level and on Nov. 
10 this was $2.14% in American funds 
at Fort William and at Seattle and 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





* ” AWeek-ena four ‘quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 
“All quotations on basis ‘of carload Tots, prompt gx 





“(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 


‘ i Chicago pls. Kans. One St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring tasnbiy: RS TIRES S » sy heute eae se.sseese ie & $...@... $7.45@7.55 
Spring top ‘patent .............. 5.75@6.01 ak Cas es gas @ hue ob OX <0 -@. 
Spring high gluten .............% 6.00@6.20 vit ee mo Sor 6.20@6: 30 
Spring short ........... epee tens ".@ .-- 6.85@6.05 ..°@... --@5.90 
Spring standard §................ 5.60@5.95. 5.65@5.85 ...@... --@5.95 6. iO8: 90 
Spring first. clear ........ RPT TAS 4.85@5.31 5.05@5.35 eS ae --@5.35 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter family ...........% ~@. -@ ...  6.20@6.85 -» @6.95 oP cee 
Hard winter short ............... 5.40 @5.65 »>@... 5.30@5,45 ee TT. RST 
Hard winter .standard ......... 5.30@5.50 -+@ ... _5.20@5.20 -»-@5.35 5.80@5.85 
Hard winter first Clear ......... - s@ 4.25 -2@ ..%- 3.30@3.75 --@4,30 6.50@5.55 
Soft winter family ............. .-@. Seine so cena pcis 610 .4.@... 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.95 @6.65 -.@ 5. 6,10 @6.80 -.-@6.00 6.40@5.45 
Soft winter standard: .......... 4.85 @6.25 MeN St Heep vie ve re re 
Soft winter straight ............ -.@. es sbi ia -+@4.90 5,.20@5,25 
Soft winter first clear /......... 5.25@5.85 a EP es Pe -+@4,00 4.20@4.2 
Pe: Se, WEES. i 05) Saar dens cave - @4.05 *"89@ 4.25". @ .. @ 4.65 «.@4.75 
Rye flour, dark ........ 3.05 @3. 50 K@Z.85* @ @ 3.55 @3.65 
Durum gran., bulk 5.91@5.95 5 a “80 @ P @6.45 @6.26 

New York Phild: ", Boston . Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring famasly oceciicscvaciawvdes .$...@7.55 $7.256@7.55 $...@ ... $7.16@7.55 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ..........+.. 6. 35@6. 55 6.55@6.65 6.52@6.62 6.27@6.75 
BOP MONE: 20 ilies sHigecadvens .@. 6.30@6.40° 6.32@6.52 6.16@6.55 @ 
Spring standard ...... ee ceeeeees 6. 10.@6. 20 6.20@6.30 6.12@6.32 6.06@6.45 @ 
Spring first clear ...........+... 5.50@5.60. 5.85@6.00 5.47@5.72 5.53@6.22 @ 
Hard winter short .....0....+.s 6.05@6.30 5.90@6.00 \6.02@6.27 5,.70@5.82 « 

Hard winter standard .......... 5.75 @5.90. 5.80@5.90 5.67@5.82 5.50@5.65 a eee. 
Soft winter family ...........++. a, ee Se: eee CO A ey sea ee ae ee 
Soft winter straight ............ 4.75 @5.50 owe @. 4.77@5.52 er. ee i@ 
Soft ‘winter standard’ :.s......". -++@ ... , 4.75@5.00 @. jaune @ 
Rye flour, white .f.s.cesseeeeees 4.50@4.65 4.60@4:70 @. 4.60 @ 4.65 9:0 @ ie. oe 
Rye. Bour, .Gask sees cee os ceowns . ey aces Gee -@. 3.85 @4.10 Te. ee 
Durum, gran.; DOI. 2. ccs cee cees 6.29 @6.39 ave « @ - +» @6.30 --@. 

‘ Seattle Los Angeles Toronto ¢*Winnipeg 

Family patent’... $...@6.95 $...@... Spring top patent ... as --@11,10 $11.20@11.40 

Bluestem ........ 06 tO Oede a eas age Spring second patent . -@10.60 10.70@10.90 

Bakery grades ... oAEBE. 0 sO ine Spring first cléar ... ...@ 9.50 govt ack 
Pastfy,. 5 -.4--0+- --@6.91 °° «..@ ..% Spring exports§ ..... -@14.12 ‘ene 
Ontario soft winters 7. 80@ 8:50 re® 


**In cottons, Fort. William basis. §280- lb. ‘cottons. 





GRAIN FUTUR ES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grath futures quotations in leading markets; ‘in cefte per bushel: 














‘WHEAT 
-~—Mirneapolis—-— ~ —Chicago—+—-—-- ———— Kansas City — 
Dec. May July Dec. Mar. ‘May: July Dec. Mar. May July 
Nov. 14 .. 214% 209% p211 214 1211 %-- 193% 214% 213% 207% 188 % 
Nov. 15 .. 2 213% 209 209% 212% 210% 192% 213% 221% 206% 187% 
Nov. 16 ..: 22 213% -208% 209% 212 209%" 191% 213% 212% .206% 187% 
Nov. 17 .. 213% 208% 209.%. 212% -.210% 192% 214% 213% 207% 187% 
Nov. 18 .. 2 215% 209 211% 213% . 211%  °193% 215% -214% 208% 188% 
Nov. 19 . 215% 209% 211%: 214 211% 193% 216% 215% 209% 189% 
7--CORN— ‘RYE ¢ - 8 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov..14 . 120% 124 134% 141% 149% 153 138% 139% 74% 69% 67% 63% 
Nov. 15 . 120% 124% 133% 140% 148% 152% 136% °137% TA% 68 % 67% 63% 
Nov. 16 . 120% 123% 130% 137% 143% 147% 133% .135\% 74% 68% 67% 62% 
Nov. 17 . 121% 124% 130% 137% 141% 145% ..133% 135% 74 68.% 66% 62 
Nov. 18 . 122% 126% 133% 140% 145% 149% 137% 138% 74% 69 67% 63% 
Nov. 19 : 124% 127% 134 141% 146% 150% 138 139% 75 69% 67% 63% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeea quotations, summarized from the ‘market reviews, a 
joad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed, in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b, at indicated ben orl hers 








Chicago panee-rre Kandas City’ St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $45.00@45.50 -$... $....@ $....@ $ @ 
Hard winter bran ... ....@ zs 40.00@ 40.50 Sk baled ies ne Te 
Soft winter bran .. ...,@.... -@.... 42.00@42.6¢ 4 
Stand. midds.* 6. 6:0! @47.00 - >. @ Aran jeune 4 ig ii " 
Flour midds.t ..... @ 49.00. -@47.00  43.25@43.75 .46.00@46.50 r 
ee an Pree eo “49. 00 @51. 60 « @47.50 + 0 0 5% oe ~ oe om pt. tah * pct so 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsbu 
; t rgh Atlanta 
Spring bran .....2%. $46.50@47.00  $°)...@52.00 .$54.00@54.50 © $49.75@51.60 $ @ 
Stand. midds.* 47.00 @ 47.50 -@55.00 -@55.00 50.75@51.60 ey 
Flour midds.t 49.00 @ 49.50 ae hweaes veee@ ..0.  66:00@56,10 11 @ oe 
BOO OO es uss carp 49.50@50.50 -@60.00 61.50@62.00- 58.10@59.00°° :...@ | .: 
; Spring brah Shorts Middli 
TOTOMS 6.0.4 70. 8s od $....@57.00 ok @61,00 Benin ings 
@Winnipeg .......... - -@51.00 : @55.00 Sf Se 


*Brown shorts. tGray “thavte. {Fort William vaste.” 


: 





Portland: It would, therefore, re- 
quire a subsidy of 20%¢ to bring coast 
wheat ‘down as far as. possible. with- 
out. disturbing ‘Canadian Class. II 
price with a lower price for com- 
parable American ‘wheat, In this in- 
stance, that would-be 13.5%, protein, 
heavy dark northern. ‘protein spring 
at $2.35’ the coast. Ap 

The difference in the subsidy ‘be- 
tween IWA prices and world wheat 
peices outside of IWA: countries would 

the same for the Gulf and: the At- 
lantic. It would. require’ a-. subsidy 
of 29%¢ less than ‘the TWA subsidy, 
or 30%¢ bu. at the Gulf, and the same 
amount less-than the FWA subsidy at 
the Atlantic seaboard, or:25%4¢ bu. 
at Atlantic ports. This: would’ make 
No. 1 hard winter at the Gulf $2.08% 
compared to the Canadian price of 
$2.25%. reflected back: te” the ‘Gulf. 
On the Atlantic seaboard, the subsidy 
of 25%¢ would .bring the. price of 
13.5% spring down to $2.30% at Bal- 
timore and the reflected. price of 


Class II wheat would be $2.30% ‘Bal- 
timore. The lowering of the. price of 
red winter wheat to countries. outside 


.Of the International. Wheat Agree- 


ment, would probably enable’ us -to 
move some. of: this ‘wheat to these 
countries. 

We trust. you will give our’ recom- 


.mendation your consideration. - 


BREAD is THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


ABA: GOVERNORS TO MEET 
IN CHICAGO NOV, 29-30 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. will be held here Nov:°29-30 at 
the’ Ambassador East Hotel, accord- 
ing té.a recent announcement by M. 
Lee “Marshall, - Continental © Baking 





Co., “New.. York, ABA chairman. A 
‘ftieeting of the ABA executive com- 
mittee will also be held Nov. 29. Plans 
for.’tHe Bakers of America Program 
will be-among: the subjects discussed, 
Mr. Marshall said. 














WANT ADS 


v v v 
Advertisements in this department are 














| 





ments will be accepted f 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. ‘Add 209 per in. 
sertion for keyed replies. 

Want Ads $6 per inch per i 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


TOP NOTCH FLOUR SALESMAN, COL- 
lege graduate, 20 years’ experience, execu- 
tive ability, seeks connection with mill 
or solid firm. Highest references. Address 
327, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N.Y. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
oe ee ae v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v ; 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 150-BBL. CA- 
pacity. Brand new. Well located to serve 














the Carolinas and Georgia, in the heart 
of the wheat belt. Priced to sell. This is 
one of the nicest mills in the Carolinas. 
Doing over $500,000 business a year. ‘7 
dress Oconoee Roller Mills, Seneca, 8. 


| BUSINESS Se 


FOR SALE OR eae TO RESPONSIBLE 
parties, 75-bbl. Diesel power mill at 
Washburn, N. D. G. M. Wallbrecht, Stay- 
ton, . Oregon. 








World Clearing House 


(Continued from page 9) 


of inconvertible currencies or stocks 
of unwanted commodities. 


Dumping@iéitr Speculation 

The demise of ICCH has led to 
speculation over an out-right farm 
surplus dumping plan by the U.S. 
Some administrative agencies cur- 
rently view the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration as a dumping in- 
strument. 

But to plan the dumping of agri- 
cultural surpluses and to find recip- 
ient nations ready to receive dumped 
farm surpluses is another matter. 
The U.K., for example, is currently 
negotiating purchases of approxi- 
mately 2 million bushels of U.S. 
deciduous fruits financed from ECA 
and USDA subsidy funds. These buy- 
ers are showing normal caution be- 
fore committing themselves to the 
expenditure of the ECA money. There 
is little or no interest among foreign 
buyers for the heavy surpluses of 
dried eggs the U.S. now holds even 
though they have been offered at 
fire-sale prices, 

The Indian-U.S. wheat-manganese 
barter deal has slowed down but is 
not dead. The Indians are said to be 
measuring price terms and the cost 
to them of an expansion of their 
manganese production facilities over 
a long term before concluding the 
big barter deal. USDA officials have 
said that the Indian deal was the 
only one in sight of any magnitude 
although other barter arrangements 
might be concluded. These USDA offi- 
cials frankly stated that private 
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trade facilities would have to be en- 
listed if the barters were to be 
handled effectively. 

Except on an outright give-away 
basis it is difficult to see what dump- 
ing could be accomplished. 

Some index of official attitudes 
may be found in the recent studies 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy problem. In those dis- 
cussions both with the millers and the 
grain trade, Commodity Credit Corp. 
officials have said, ‘Tell us what 
amount of subsidy is needed.’’ Other 
sources in USDA are now predicting 
a sharp slump in the world wheat 
price next spring in view of improved 
supply conditions throughout the 
world and the lack of what has been 
called effective demand—which ac- 
tually is the absence of money to buy 
supplies to maintain adequate nutri- 
tional requirements. 
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WHEAT KERNEL ANALYSIS 
SHORT COURSE PLANNED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A wheat 
kernel analysis short course for grain 
buyers and dealers in the hard red 
winter wheat region of the U.S. will 
be held at Kansas State College 
Jan. 25-27, 

The short course will be sponsored 
jointly by the department of agron- 
omy at the college and the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Dr. H. E. 
Myers, head of the agronomy depart- 
ment, said in making the announce- 
ment of the short course. 

Men attending the course will be 
taught how to distinguish between 
the different wheat varieties pro- 
duced in the region by the physical 
characteristics of the kernels. More 
than 60 men attended the 1949 con- 
ference held early this year. 

In addition to being instructed in 
the variations in kernel characteris- 
tics between the several varieties now 
in commercial production, the grain 
men will be instructed in the geo- 
graphical distribution of each variety, 
its agronomic and milling and baking 
characteristics, and other facts use- 
ful to them. 

Applications for enrollment in the 
short course should be sent to Dr. 
Myers. Enirollment will be limited to 
about 60 men. Experts in the skill 
of variety identification will serve as 
instructors during the two-day school. 
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15 STUDENTS ENROLL IN 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS—The following en- 
rolled in the Dunwoody Baking 
School here Nov. 14: Armando Bar- 
bero, Trenton, N.J.; Frank Butz, 
Jamestown, Pa.; Ralph Clark, Clin- 
ton, N.Y.; Paul DeMoss, Springfield, 
Ohio; Joseph Volasky, Stratford, 
Conn.; Edwin Enzler, Ukiah, Cal.; 
John Jackowski, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Klaus Herkert, Madison, Wis., Oda- 


var Holm, Duluth, Minn.; Clifford 
Luoma, Ironwood, Mich.; William 
Makino, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Miller, 


Cass Lake, Minn.; Ronald Rouser, 
Logansport, Ind.; Herbert Schmidt, 
Bloomer, Wis., and J. J. Searle, Jr., 
Ironwood, Mich. 





BAKERS’ PROGRAM FUND 
HITS $1,730,000 
CHICAGO — Subscriptions to the 
Bakers of America Program have 
reached $1,730,000 from 811 plants, 
according to a recent announcement 
from program headquarters. 
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Resumption of Private Import i 
Business Seen in Netherlands 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


European Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


AMSTERDAM — Traders in The 
Netherlands confidently expect that 
the imported flour trade will be re- 
turned to private hands before the 
end of the year, or failing that, early 
in 1950. 

Negotiations which have been pro- 
ceeding between the trade and the 
government for some time are now 
stated to be drawing to a successful 
close, and providing certain adminis- 
trative and financial difficulties can 
be ironed out the next purchase of 
American flour may be put through 
ordinary trade channels. 

It is expected that dollars provid- 
ed under the auspices of the Econom- 
ic Cooperation Administration will 
be made available for purchases. It 
is this angle which is providing one 
of the major difficulties in working 
out a satisfactory plan since it will 
be necessary to. devise a fair system 
for the division of the available dol- 
lars among the participating impor- 
ters. Furthermore, the buying price 
of imported flour is much higher 
than the selling price to Dutch con- 
sumers, the balance being met from 
government funds in the form of a 
subsidy. 

Traders consider that some govern- 
ment assistance will have to be given 
in order to meet this differential un- 
less it is decided to hike the cost of 
flour and bread to the consumer. 
This latter step is unlikely since the 
government is pledged to a policy for 
the lowering of the cost of living. 

Expect Duty Postponement 

The proposed 3% duty on imported 
flour which was expected to become 
operative Jan. 1, 1950, and which 
would have a retrograde effect on the 
trade, will, traders anticipate, be 
postponed until Jan. 1, 1951. This 
duty has been in abeyance while the 
government acted as sole buyer, and 
the decision to postpone .action will 
be welcomed in trade circles. 

The interests primarily concerned, 
namely the American exporting mill- 
ers and the Dutch importers them- 
selves, have another 12 months in 
which to persuade their respective 
governments that the levying of this 
duty would be bad for the imported 
flour trade. 

When the duty is brought into op- 
eration the first 50,000 tons of flour 
will be free of duty, but observers 
stress that this does not necessarily 
mean American flour. Other coun- 
tries are interested in obtaining a 
share of the Dutch trade, notably 
Australia and Canada. However, the 
price of Australian flour is too high 
for consideration at present, but at a 
later stage Britain and France may 
try to enter the market. The former 
country is not yet permitted by the 
government to enter the export trade 
though it is expected that some at- 
tempt will shortly be made to recap- 
ture the valuable prewar export trade 
in British milled flour. The French 
millers are also interested in break- 
ing into this market. 

Consider Duty Unfair 

The Dutch importers have been 
campaigning over a long period for 
the abolition of the proposed import 
duty which they consider to be un- 
fair. They would, however, be pre- 
pared to accept the duty provided the 


free import figure was stepped up 
to 200,000 tons a year, a figure in 


line with the amount of trade done 
in the period 1926-30 immediately 
before the passing of the Wheat Law. 
Some American flour exporters have 
expressed agreement that the duty 
will act unfairly against their trade 
and have made appropriate represen- 
tations to the U.S. government. 
Importers anticipate that the U.S. 
will obtain most of the trade envis- 
aged under the new system because 
payment will he restricted to ECA 
dollars. Action will have to be tak- 
en to consolidate the position, and 
it is suggested that representations 
for the abolition of the proposed 
duty will assist in achieving this end. 
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CCC Attempts 
to Speed Coarse 
Grain Exports 


WASHINGTON — Recent export 
shipping orders for 130,000 tons of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
corn—already backed up behind ex- 
port positions to western Germany— 
will be increased shortly when ap- 
proximately 125,000 long tons of milo 
and 75,000 long tons of other coarse 
grains, consisting mainly of barley 
and oats, will be ordered into ocean 
carriers. 

These shipping instructions repre- 
sent a government effort to break 
the log-jam that has been built up 
at export positions as the govern- 
ment accumulated stocks. Port ele- 
vators are said to be clogged, and 
large accumulations of grain stocks 
in boxcars exist, shipping sources de- 
clare. 





Note Confusion 

At the same time, it has been 
learned that private trade export in- 
terests have encountered some con- 
fusion in regard to exports of coarse 
grains to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration nations. 

One exporter had engaged a char- 
ter for shipments to an ECA nation 
under a Panamanian flag. ECA de- 
clined to honor the ocean shipping 
charge on the grounds that the ECA 
regulation as amended excuded West- 
ern Hemisphere flag ships from par- 
ticipation in ECA programs except 
either U.S. or Canadian vessels. Oth- 
er Western Hemisphere flag vessels 
cannot obtain ECA financing al- 
though such shipments meet the 50°: 
requirement of movement under U.S. 
flag. 

The ECA position is that it would 
make exceptions to the 50% Ameri- 
can flag shipping requirements if the 
exception concerned vessels operat- 
ing under the flag of an ECA na- 
tion, but it refuses to pay ocean 
freight costs incurred under other 
flags. This regulation has been in 
effect for nearly a year, and for 2 
short period there were exceptions 
granted on the grounds that the news 
of the ECA regulation had not been 
widely distributed, but now ECA of- 
ficials say there has been ample tim: 
for all exporters to familiarize them- 
selves with conditions. 

Eastern export interests say, how- 
ever, that they concluded the export 
negotiations with the foreign buy- 
ers on the understanding that the 
deal would be financed by priva'¢ 
sources and would not be paid for by 
ECA funds. 
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Canadian Domestic Wheat Use 
Declines 11.5 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—An advance pre- 
liminary estimate of Canada’s domes- 
tic consumption of wheat for the 
crop year ending Aug. 1, 1949, is 
144,500,000 bu., compared with 156,- 
000,000 bu. in the previous year, ac- 
cording to a recent U.S. Department 
of Commerce publication. The esti- 
mate includes 45,000,000 bu. for hu- 
man consumption, 62,000,000 for ani- 
mal feed and waste and 37,500,000 
for seed. 

Flour production in Canada con- 
tinues its downward trend from the 
peak of 28,600,000 bbl. reached in 
1946-47, when production was stimu- 
lated by heavy export demand. It is 
now getting back to normal. (For the 
five years prior to 1941-42, the aver- 
age production was about 17,000,000 
bbl.; the average for the next five 
years was 25,500,000 bbl.). It will 
probably be about 20,000,000 bbl. for 
the crop year 1948-49, although the 
July production is not ‘yet known. 
It was 18,886,349 bbl. for the first 11 
months of the 1948-49 crop year, as 
compared with 22,372,427 for the 
same period in the preceding crop 
year. 

The mill grindings of wheat for 
flour, and for feed, were much less 
for the first 11 months of this crop 
year than for the first 11 months of 
the preceding crop year. They were 
84,246,027 bu. (101,589,395) and 1,- 
676,201 (3,258,558), respectively, with 
the figures for the preceding year 
given in parentheses. Mill grindings 
of oats also were much less, 18,200,- 
000 bu. as compared with 21,700,000 
bu. for the same period last year. 
The grindings of barley were a little 
less and the grindings of mixed grains 
a little more, so that the total was 
about the same for the first 11 
months of both years, Total produc- 
tion of millfeeds for the first 11 
months of this crop year was 644,369 
tons, as compared with 799,757 tons 
for the same period a year ago. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour 


Table 1—Exports of Wheat and Flour in 
Terms of Wheat, Canada, Crop Years 
1943-44 Through 1948-49 

(in million bushels) 


Crop year Wheat Flour Total 
errr rer 283.1 60.6 343.7 
1944-46 .....606. 280.3 62.6 342.9 
1945-46 ......... 278.0 *65.1 343.1 
Farrer 163.3 *76.1 239.4 
SEP bes oe ack 133.5 *61.4 194.9 
1948.49°* ....... 181.0 48.3 229.3 


*Adjusted to remove the effect of time- 
lag in customs’ returns. 


**Preliminary estimate, unofficial. 


Source: Canadian customs §statistics— 
1948-49 preliminary, 


in terms of wheat for the crop year 
ending July totaled about 230 million 
bushels. This includes an estimated 
flour export for July of 3 million 
bushels, wheat equivalent. Wheat and 
wheat flour exports, in terms of 
wheat, for the past several years are 
shown in Table 1. . 

The total exports of wheat and 
wheat flour in the first 11 months of 
the crop year, August-June, were 207,- 
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200,000 bu., an increase of 28,400,000 
bu. over the same period for the year 
before. The exports of wheat alone 
during the August-June period were 
161,900,000 bu. an _ increase of 


41 


41,400,000 bu; over the preceding 
year; exports of wheat flour were 
45,300,000 .bu. (wheat equivalent) 
compared with 58,300,000 bu. for the 
11 months of 1947-48. 








MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
‘ Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS ® 


CANNERS 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢© MINNESOTA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















«ee you always 
choose quality 


A quick, rhythmic approach, the final 
easy glide to the foul line and the ball 
rumbles powerfully down the polished 
alley toward a perfect strike! The 
thrill that claims millions of Ameri- 
cans from coast to coast . . . that’s 


bowling! 


In baking as well as bowling, you'll 
find control an all-important factor in 
assuring successful results. That’s why 
Commander-Larabee has assembled a 
great team of milling and baking ex- 
perts to assure absolute control of 
gluten strength, fermentation ...every 
baking value. You know that every 
bag of a Commander-Larabee Flour 
will deliver the same uniform baking 
performance week after week, ship- 


ment after shipment. 


Ask your experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative about the flours 
that best suit your particular baking 
needs. And remember, when perform- 
ance counts, choose quality . . . choose 





Bowler's shoulders are squared to the 
pins. Ball is held at or slightly above 
belt line. Approach foul line in a 


straight path, 


balance. 


a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


TPS ON GOOD 


at starting position. A dist 


Second step slightly longer than first 
is token on the left foot as ball swings 
to rear. Left arm moves forward for 








BOWLING 





Step forward on right foot. Push ball 
forward and down with a smooth mo- 
tion. Always try to develop a well- 
delivered working ball. 





Ball reaches height of back swing on 
third step, on right foot. Keep down 
swing smooth. Left hand extended for 
balance, 


Fourth step, on left foot, 
brings bowler to foul line 
in a graceful glide. Get 
bali well out over foul 
line. Follow through! 


COURTESY BRUNSWICK. 
BALKE - COLLENDER 
COMPANY 


Bowl with a ball that fits your hand. Be sure you grip the boll correctly 
of from 12 to 15 feet behind the foul line 
is recommended for starting. ® 
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using the fundo- 


mentals of good form in picking up spores. 


COMMANDER MILLING CO, 
THE LAR ABSEE FLOUR MILLS 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. ° 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


co. . 


ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


+ MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 














































IT’S IN THE RECORD \ 


with 


CANADIAN 
' SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














For Over Fifty Years... 





KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
rid, ..- Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 30—Nebraska Wheat Show; 
at Gordon, sponsored by Gordon 
Chamber of Commerce, Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and Nebras- 
ka Crop Improvement Assn. 


1950 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
203', W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary. 16 McClellan 
Place, Saltimore. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Cuse, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Apr:l 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
Iiumphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 16-18—Texus Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, Sun Antonio; scc., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 

April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S8.D. 

April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ asso- 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general con- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

May 2-8—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe 8S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 


May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act, sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 22-23—Assoc‘ated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks?’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN > 
FLOUR - 
FEeps - 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — GALGARY — MONTREAL 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Giursx,"’ Melbourne 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“Sursrs” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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dune 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 785 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
647 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

June 25-28—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Preston Hotel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16. 

June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet. Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 

June 29-July 1—Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc.; The Green- 
brier, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION IN 
CANADA DOWN FROM ’48 


TORONTO — Millfeed production 
by Canadian mills during September, 
1949, amounted to 64,071 tons com- 
pared with 76,000 tons for the same 
month in 1948. This was comprised 
of bran 24,300 (29,718) tons; shorts 
24,859 (30217) tons and middlings 
14,912 (16,065) tons. 

Ground feeds for September 
amounted to 160,998,339 Ib. while for 
the same month in 1948 the amount 
was 153,210,437 1b. The items includ- 
ed in this total were as follows with 
comparative figures in parentheses 
and the quantities in pounds: ground 





“wheat 9 260,420 (10,173,279) ;° ground 


oats 43,413,661 (34,716,229); cracked 
corn 10,482,836 (3,006,324); ground 
barley 29,918,588 (32,299,085) and 
mixed grain 73,922,834 (73,015,520). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MATHIESON COMPLETES MOVE 


BALTIMORE — The Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. has completed its 
transfer from New York City to Bal- 
timore. Its. headquarters will now be 
the Mathiéson Building, which was 
formerly the O’Sullivan Building. The 
move was prompted by the company’s 
expansion throughout the’ South. 
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ELEVATOR SOLD 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A 125,- 
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USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 





PRINTS) Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


“TM MENTE &CO., Inc. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — HOUSTON Dept. DPS-2 














WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 












"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
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and wareh in the choicest milling wheat of Mc 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatr eg, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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\ AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


\ MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS J 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 4 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 








J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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000-bu. elevator operated by Flour Mi 
Mills of America, Inc., at Hutchin- , 
son has been sold to Milton A. Bosse, HIGH ow FLOURS — eee 
Ellinwood, Kansas. Mr. Bosse also Bakers 
is applying for a transfer of the The Mo . oat: Co SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Hutchinson Board of Trade member- rrison Milling ” A ls ; ] 
ship from Flour Mills of America to : . = é 0 Choice B ue-Stem and Har d 
himself. - Spring Patents 
- WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
WESTERN MILLING Co. pro 
. MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Generel Oicen WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 





BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MIGLS CO. 


FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY «© BAKERS « CRACKERS °¢« CAKE 








grate for OGILVIE 





GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of ee 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 
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“Diamond PD” eu Miteduoder taborstors Con 


trol from Montana Spring t. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Higher Feeding Costs Ahead as 
British Abolish Feed Subsidies 


LONDON—British livestock own- 
ers will have to pay more for animal 
feedstuffs from February, 1950, as a 
result of the government’s decision to 
abolish subsidies on feed, currently 
payable out of internal revenue, in 
order to keep down the price of food. 
The net saving to be effected will 
amount to more than $100 million, 
and the increased cost of produce 
such as meat, poultry, eggs and ba- 
con will have to be passed on to the 
consumer because the authorities 
have refused to accept any further 
increases in food subsidies generally. 

The price increase will average 
$19.60 ton, and will be the second 
increase in a period of 12 months. 
A partial reduction in subsidies on 
animal feed last April led to a simi- 
lar average increase. 

The increased costs to be payable, 
compensation for which will be as- 
sessed at the next agricultural price 
review, scheduled for February, 1950, 
will serve to accentuate the impor- 
tance attached to the growing of 
feed by British farmers. 

Hopes that some feedstuffs would 
be imported from North America, 
despite the prevailing shortage of 
dollar purchasing power, have been 
dimmed by the announcement that 
the reduction in the import program 
from dollar countries, announced by 
Sir Stafford Cripps last July, will 
stand. This means that the total 
value of imports will continue to be 
$1,200 million in a full year instead 
of the previously programmed $1,600 
million. The prime minister, Clement 
Attlee, announcing other internal 
economies totaling more than $700 
million stated that care had to be 
taken to assure sufficient essential 
raw materials to provide the in- 
creased production desirable for fu- 
ture British economic stability. 

The first reaction of feed traders 
was to stress that a major require- 
ment of the agricultural industry was 
the supply of sufficient imported feed 
to insure that production levels were 
maintained. Difficulties at present 
being experienced in arranging im- 
ports from sterling countries and 
from the Argentine mean that there 
may be a shortfall in the supply of 
feed next year unless additional im- 
ports are arranged from other 
sources. While the seriousness of the 
present situation is appreciated, 
traders consider that the government 
may have to authorize the expendi- 
ture of dollars, either from ECA 
funds or from those earned in the 


ordinary course of trade in order to 
purchase feed in Canada and the U.S. 

Bakers are also involved in the 
economy measures as a result of 
the decision td increase the prices of 
dried and frozen eggs and raisins in 
order to save a total of $20 million. 


Greater Economies Sought 


Observers consider that the gov- 
ernment has not met the difficulties 
resulting from Britain’s economic 
situation squarely and that greater 
economies could have been made in 
order to insure that the country will 
achieve independence by 1952 when 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
assistance comes to an end. It was 
made clear in the ministerial state- 
ment that nothing would be done by 
way of retrenchment to impair the 
future of the welfare state, inaugu- 
rated by the Socialists, despite re- 
peated criticisms that Britain cannot 
afford many of the present day lux- 
uries. It is alleged in responsible 
quarters that the government has 
shirked an unpleasant duty and has 
run away from a grave situation. 
The country was keyed up to the ac- 
ceptance of rigorous economy where- 
as the steps outlined by the govern- 
ment do net go far enough in insur- 
ing future stability. The government 
has been accused of being vague, tim- 
id and hesitant where it should have 
been bold and trenchant. 

Wheat and flour imports have not 
been affected by the economies an- 
nounced, a decision which occasioned 
no surprise to traders since Britain 
is dependent upon imported supplies 
for the maintenance of consumer re- 
quirements. If the government does 
not increase the compulsory meas- 
ures for the sowing of greater acre- 
ages of wheat for milling purposes it 
may be found that farmers will pre- 
fer to increase their sowings of feed 
grains in order to offset the rise in 
the cost of feed purchased on the 
market. 
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Corn Industries 
Research Director 


Discusses the “Bushel” 


The following comment on the 
derivation of the word “bushel” in 
its various connotations is from a 
recent publication of the Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, New 
York. Floyd Hosking is director and 
analyst of the organization: 

“Bushel” is an old and easy word. 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Quality 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA : 
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~ You've known it since you were a 


kid, and if you’re like most people 
you’ve- tossed it around pretty care- 
lessly. As a loose and casual meas- 
ure the bushel has been a handy 
thing for all manner of persons to 
have around. Shy geniuses have al- 
ways hidden their light under a 
bushel; amorous letter writers have 
signed off with “bushels of love’; 
Shakespeare even evoked the word 
in his Merchant of Venice: “... two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff’ as a variation of the 
needle-in-the-haystack idea. Without 
consulting Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations we would lay odds that we 
could unearth a few more. 

But in our business, and many 
others, the bushel has to be an ex- 
act designation. Farmers measure 
their corn in bushels; feeders and 
industries buy it that way. Millions 
of dollars change hands annually in 
deals based on the measure of a 
bushel, and if the unit is just any 


old basketful a lot of people are. 


going to be vastly underpaid or 
overpaid, and you make a lottery 
of every transaction in corn. 


What Is a Bushel? 

The precisionists, you may be sure, 
have done a job. on the bushel. We 
didn’t realize what a job until our 
encyclopedic associate (named 
above), who has bushels of such 
lore at his fingertips, told us recent- 
ly what a bushel really is. 

The bushel has been used for 
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many years, he says, as a dry meas- 
ure of 64 pints, or 32 quarts, or four 
pecks. From the early Anglo-Saxon 


, a. “Winchester” bushel of 
2,150.42 cu. in—the volume of a cyl- 
inder 18% in. in internal diameter 
and 8 in. in depth—has been an ac- 
cepted bushel measure and is today 
the standard bushel of the U.S. It is 
so named because the original cylin- 
der, to which all others must conform, 
was kept in the town hall at Win- 
chester. There is a Scotch bushel, 
too. You might think the Scotch 
would contain appreciably less cubic 
inches than the Winchester, but 
you’d be wrong. Oddly enough the 
Scotch is nearly half again the vol- 
ume of the Winchester—1.491 times 
the latter, to be exact. Still another 
bushel measure was the “imperial,” 
legally established in Great Britain 
in 1826. The imperial contains 
2,218.192 cu. in.,-the equivalent of 
80 Ib. distilled water at 62° F., at a 
barometric reading of 30. Just why 
the imperial was introduced, or what 
it is used for, our informant doesn’t 
say. Maybe it is a sort of long bush- 
el, as 2,240 Ib. is a long ton. 

A Winchester bushel of shelled 
corn legally weighs 56 lb. Thus any 
quantity of corn, if the weight is 
known, can be expressed in bushels 
by dividing the weight in pounds by 
56. Husked ear-corn is something 
else again. Two bushels of it, weigh- 
ing about 70 lb., are supposed to be 
equivalent to one bushel of shelled 
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as it takes about 70 lb. ear corn to 
yield 56 lb. kernels. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture corn crop estimates issued 
monthly from July to December, are 
based on a quantity standard of 56 
Ib. bu., and a “keeping quality” 
standard as well. “Keeping quality” 
varies with the degree of latitude. 
In northern areas of the corn belt 
the crop is harvested in cool autumn 
weather, indeed in freezing weather 
at times. “Keeping quality” there 
refers to corn of relatively high 
moisture—20% or more. A _ bushel 
of No. 5 corn, a common grade 
among early shipments to corn belt 
markets, may analyze from 20.1 to 
23% moisture. The substance in each 
bushel other than moisture—called 
“dry substance” by the corn refiners 
—ranges from 44.7 to 43.1 Ib. In 
the southeast, where warm weather 
is the rule at harvest time, ‘“keep- 
ing quality” is based on a much low- 
er moisture content, around 15%, 
which means a dry substance of 47.6 
lb. to a bushel. 

Corn refiners’ purchasing agents 
have to think about all that because 
their companies are not primarily 
in the business of buying water. It is 
the dry substance of corn that be- 
comes eventually the starch, syrup, 
sugar, feed and oil which are the 
products of this industry. Hence our 
purchasing agents look at the mar- 
ket price of corn with an eye to the 
cost of the dry substance. On this 
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basis there are times when No. 1, 
the highest priced corn on the mar- 
ket, is the cheapest. With other fac- 
tors equal, No. 5 corn of 23% mois- 
ture should sell at 89.5% of No. 1 
corn of 14% moisture, because the 
former contains 89.5% as much dry 
substance as the latter. “Other fac- 
tors,” however, are rarely equal, 
and their variations affect the dis- 
counts on lower grades, as com- 
pared with the price of No. 1. 

The type of freight billing, for 
instance, is one of the factors the 
purchasing men have to worry about, 
since the corn refiners process their 
grain “in transit’”—midway between 
the point of origin and the place 
where the finished corn product will 
be consumed or lose its identity in 
the ‘manufacture of something else. 


Cheap Corn? 

And that isn’t all the purchasing 
man has on his mind. If he is tempt- 
ed to buy cheap corn bearing 24% 
moisture instead of expensive corn 
having 12%, his train of thought 
runs this way: The former will have 
42.6 lb. dry substance per bushel 
while the latter will have 49.3. In 
each case about 65% of the dry sub- 
stance is starch, the chief product 
of the refiners. Obviously, then, his 
company will have to grind 16% 
more of the cheap corn than of the 
expensive’ corn to get the same 
amount of starch. Moreover, the 
freight on a bushel of wet corn is 
the same as that on a dry bushel, 
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art-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI I 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 
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Six States 




















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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and paying freight charges to trans- 
port water is not the purchasing 
man’s idea of good business. 
Often we have marveled that ‘some 
purchasing agents seem happy nor- 
mal men. 

Early in the corn-marketing year, 
when the new crop is coming in, 
refiners are grinding a good many 
wet bushels, as compared with later 
when the grain is older and drier. 
Hence corn-grind statistics of the 
early and late seasons, as listed in 
bushels, are not strictly compara- 
ble. To maintain comparability, re- 
finers reduce their grind figures to 
a common-moisture basis. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Director of British Animal Feed 
Division Reviews Supply Situation 


LONDON—The keynote of an ad- 
dress given by H. R. Humphries, di- 
rector of the animal feed division of 
the Ministry of Food, to British feed 
men was the success of the govern- 
ment’s bulk buyers in making pur- 
chases in nondollar areas, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of using North 
American sources of supply in order 
to conserve scarce foreign currency. 

Mr. Humphries, although admit- 
ting that the situation was improv- 
ing, felt a little diffident about mak- 
ing a statement to traders because 
the outlook was a little cloudy. He 
had predicted in the past that an 
improvement in the supply situa- 
tion would be tied up with an improve- 


ment in European harvests, a fore-" 


cast which had been proved correct 
by events. For another year at least 
the supply situation is secure, he 
felt. 

One factor bringing this about had 
been the purchasing of grain from 
non-dollar sources and principally 
in the Mediterranean areas. Britain 
had bought from such countries as 
Syria, Iraq, French North Africa and 
Yugoslavia as well as from Russia, 
with which country a deal for one 
million metric tons of coarse grains 
had just been concluded. In addition, 
supplies had been bought from Aus- 
tralia and by reason of an exchange 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 
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ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Company United States Manager: $ 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
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of Polish rye, corn had been secured 
from the U.S. without, however, in- 
curring dollar expenditure. 


Agreement with Argentina 

The Anglo-Argentine agreement 
was in operation, and although pur- 
chases of oilcakes and millfeed had 
been made no purchases of coarse 
grains had been arranged. Mr. 
Humphries was unable to say how 
the position in respect of this agree- 
ment would develop. 

So far as Britain was concerned 
the domestic harvest had been good. 
Bread grain was returned at 2,095,000 
tons, which showed a slight reduc- 
tion on the 1948 production of 2,361,- 
000 tons, but coarse grain had showed 
an upward trend, current yield being 


returned at 5,524,000 tons compared - 


with last year’s outturn of 5,434,000 
tons. 

As far as proteins were concerned, 
the outlook for the year 1949-50 is 
still good, it was pointed out. The 
Ministry of Food has been searching 
the world for protein feedstuffs. 

Supplies had been obtained from 
various countries including Brazil, 
Burma, China, British East Africa, 
France and French North Africa, 
Paraguay, Pakistan, Sudan, Syria, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Peru and Man- 
churia, the speaker said. In every 
case, Mr. Humphries stressed, pur- 
chases were made through the trade. 
He underlined the absence from the 
list of both India and Egypt which 
countries in prewar days, provided 
four fifths of British supplies of im- 
ported oil cake. He did not include 
Argentina in the list because in that 
case there was only one seller, which 
was the government. Purchases were 
on the government to government 
account. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Hum- 
phries felt that provided currency 
was made available and the effects of 
devaluation, which had not so far 
proved quite as difficult as some peo- 
ple made out, remain favorable, then 
the future supply position would not 
be too bad. 

Mr. Humphries concluded, “It has 
been indicated to me that, possibly, 
markets may go out of range as a 
result of devaluation. I do not pro- 
pose to subscribe one way or the 
other on that particular subject. We 
are too near the event and many, 
many items will be ruled out. and 
ironed out in the next few months.” 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO, 


an FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














conn Merchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Jf Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Buard of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY- ERI KSON CO. 


Flour 


Brokers 








The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of os United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 


official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


BURRUS MILL AND ELEVATOR CO., 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Tex-O-Kan Fiour 
Mills OCo., doing business as Burrus Mill 
& Blevator Co., Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas; wheat flour, whole wheat flour, cake 
flour, cake and muffin powdered whole 
wheat flour, corn meal and corn grits. Use 
claimed since 1904. 

BUNKER HILL—Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since May 1, 1903. 

SHAWNEE CHIEF, The Baker’s Pipe of 
Peace—Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., wheat 
flour. Use claimed since April 20, 1906. 

MAJOR B—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., doing business under the style name 
of Pueblo Flour Mills, Denver and Pueblo, 
Colo.; wheat flour. Use claimed since Dec. 
9. 1937. 

MESAFLOUR—Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., doing business as Mesa Flour Mills, 
Denver and Grand Junction, Colo.; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since April, 1913. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
‘porzicn KTLOUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. | 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA 
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Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C, $ 
Cable Address “Feastanco,”” London. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Gable Address: “Coventry,” London 








Cable Address: ‘“Dorreacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 




















PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO, (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS.and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLOU 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C. 3 
Wellington Buildings 
The Strand LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








Cable Address: ‘‘TronToprRi,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LON DON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 





and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp' COTTONSEED PRODUOTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 

FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Axcuor,” Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lt Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 











LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ 


Glasgow 
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“I’m sorry; I quite forgot your par- 
ty the other evening.” 
“Oh? Weren’t you there?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Stopping his car near a mountain 
shack in the Ozarks, a tourist called 
to the old woman sitting on the 


porch, “How far is it to the nearest 
town?” 

“Pa figgers hit’s about 10 mile thar 
and about 12 back,” she answered. 
“Which is on account of him walkin’ 


straighter goin’ than comin’.” 


¢¢¢ 


Seven-year-old Susie gave her 
mother a box of scented soap for 
Christmas. A visiting neighbor, ad- 
miring the gift, told Susie that she 
always placed a cake of perfumed 
soap among her underthings because 
it kept her clothes smelling nice. 

Some days after Christmas, Susie 
approached her mother and com- 
plained, “I don’t understand that Mrs. 
Ross, I keep putting a cake of soap 
in my underwear, but when I walk 
around it always drops out!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


When at a Florida casino a hus- 
band gave his wife, who never before 
had played roulette, $200, to gamble. 
Asking what number she should play, 
a woman friend suggested she choose 
her age number. She placed $100 on 
number 28, the pill whirled around 
and landed on 32. The gal promptly 


fainted. 
$¢ ¢ 


Two farmers went fishing one day, 
and when they got home, they com- 
pared their experiences. One said 
he had caught a 200-lb salmon. The 
other called his attention to the fact 
that salmon never weigh 200 lb., but 
the first stuck to what he claimed. 
Then he asked, “What did you 
catch?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “all I got 
was a rusty old lantern bearing the 
inscription ‘Captain Kidd, 1756,’ and 
would you believe it, there was a 
lighted candle inside it.” 

The first fisherman gulped, cleared 
his throat, and said, “Look here. 
Let’s get together on our fish stories. 
I'll take 100 lb. off my salmon if 
you'll put out the candle in that lan- 


tern.” 
¢¢¢ 


Several men were traveling by 
train. Presently one produced a big 
fruit cake, which he devoured greed- 
ily. Time passed. Suddenly he began 
groaning and doubling himself up and 
straightening out again. When this 
had gone on for some time, a friend 
asked him: 

“’Smatter, Jim?” 

“That cake I ate,’ groaned the 
sufferer. “It had nuts in it, and I 
think the missus forgot to shell ’em.” 

“Lor’!” said his friend, “and you 
can crack ’em just by bending?” 


¢¢?F 
“Do you know,” said the young gov- 
ernment agent to the old farmer, 
“that your methods of cultivation are 
a hundred years behind the times?” 
Looking around he continued “Why 


I'd be surprised if you made a dollar’ 
out of the oats in that field.” 
“So would I,” returned the farmer. 
It’s barley.” 
* ¢ 


“Had a letter today. Tells about a 
cousin of mine breaking a bottle of 
turpentine in his hip pocket.” 

“What happened?” 

“No one can say just yet. They 
haven’t caught him,” 


¢¢¢ 


“I just want an orange juice,” the 
girl at the counter of Jake’s Lunch- 
eonette repeated. 

“IT can give you an orangeade,” 
said Jake for the second time. 

The girl sighed. “Jake, you have 
oranges. Can’t you squeeze two and 
put the juice in a glass for me?” 

“Nope.” 

“Look,” the girl demanded, “this is 
a free country isn’t it?” 

“Yep—so I sell orangeade.” 


e¢¢¢ 


A Scotsman, on a visit to Canada, 
noticed the mounted head of a bull 
moose hanging in the hall of the 
house where he was staying. He 
asked his host what kind of an ani- 
mal it was. 

“Oh, that’s a moose,” said his host. 

“A moose!” exclaimed the Scot. 
“Eh, mon, what like are your rats 


over here?” 
e¢?¢ ¢ 


Friend: “So you finally consented 
to teach our wife to drive?” 
Man: “Yes, I needed a new car 


anyway.” 
¢?¢? ¢ 


Manager to Actress: “You don’t 
know anything about love.” 

Actress: “I do, too, I was very fond 
or my third husband.” 


47 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR a 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW. Cc. § 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,” Dundee 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK _ , 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











’ 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MaRvVEL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: : 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


CO. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











N Vy Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
olg Flours - Offals - Starch 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








36, Mauriteweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FriixconEn”’ 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 
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Abilene Flour Mills OCo,. chebeccoe & 
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Acme Flour Mills Co..........esseeeees 21 
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Bulsing & Heslenfeld .......-- or ceceres 47 
Cameron, John F., & ©0......-+--++e00% 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.......... eveviee 30 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co..........- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co........-+++++. 31 
Cargill, Incorporated .........eseeeees 7 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. eececeee 
Carson, Robert, & Oo., Ltd.........++-+- 47 
Carter Construction Co., Ltd........... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co..........+- 26 
Central Bag and Burlap Co....... eevee 
Comm, “Coereales” ......ceeeceeceseess 
Chase Bag Co. .....++- TeTTITTT 23 
Chatfield & Woods Sack “Co. weecesoees 48 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. ...sseeeceeeeees 21 
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City Natl Bank & Trust Co.. Sa eee a'ee's.e 6 32 
Coataworth & Cooper, Ltd.........+65. 29 
Cohen, Felix ...c.sseeeecers Se eeeesouee 47 
Coleman, David, Inc. ....seeeeeeeecene 46 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 21 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 41 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...........- 17 
Continental Grain Co. ....... Soebcovces 32 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........seeees 47 
Crawford & LOW ..ccesecscevees coctcs 
Cream of Wheat Corp.........+++. cose ae 
Crete Milla, The 2... cceccevcecevvcers 41 
Crookston Milling Co. .....ceeceeveees 31 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 48 
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De Stefano, Ulysses ......eccecees Soe 
Deutsch & Sickert Co..........6.005 eee 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...... esesaee AB 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.........6seeee++ 19 
Dominion Fiouf Mills, Ltd...... oeeese 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., Inc... eos 38 
Duluth Universal Milling OCo....... soca 
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Bagle Roller Mill Co... .......eeeeeceee 3 
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Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
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Interstate Grain Corporation .......... 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ 
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Johansen, Anth., & Co.........-.esesee- 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......ecceeeees 
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Joseph, I. &., Co., InG......ceeesececees 
Tustesem, BroGr. ..cccccccerecccecveces 


Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. ... sbee 
Kaswan, Joseph .......ccececseses ewee 
Kelly-Brickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. ......cccecceseess eeece 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charles H. ........scceeceeees 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........+.+ 
Kerr Gifford & Co. .....eeceeeees 
Kimpton, W. &S., & Soms...........66.. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.......... aeeuee 


McConnell & Reid, Septasercorenvyesss 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. ° 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd......... ees 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd....... oe 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc................ 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co, ........cesccccecees 
Mente & O6., IMG ccccccecvcccccesecece 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ..........sses. 
Mid-West Laboratories Oo., Inc......... 
Milling Bngineers, Inc. ................ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co............ 
Minot Flour Mill Co................ eos 
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Montana Flour Mills Co................ 
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Ogilvie Flour Mille Co., Ltd........... 44 
Osieck & 


Poe eee eee RSP e eee eee 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 42 
Penn, William, Flour Co...........++-. 46 
Pillman & Phillips .......-eeseecceeees 47 
Pillsbury Milla, Imc, ......0sseeceeeses 
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Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. eecees - #1 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 42 
Robinson Milling Co. ......s-eeeeeeeee 21 


Rodney Milling Co. .......++++- 
Ross Milling Co. ...cceecceeeeseeseees 17 
Rwolf, An. B OO... sescccccsevcccsiosece 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 47 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 48 
Russell Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeseeeee 21 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co......-.seeeees 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Schneider, W. H., Company.........++. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co......seeeecseeees Sl 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .....ccesecceceseee 42 
Security Milling Co., Inc...........+- oon 
Sheridan Filouring Mille, Inc............ 44 
GRVORROE, Be De cdcccccccaccccesccccene 


Shim Quee B CO. .nsssssccssecccsscees 
Biebel Institute of Technology......... 26 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 21 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 23 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 47 


Southwestern Laboratories .......... ee 
GplmGlar, Ba Gi occicveciccdcccvce codec 
Springfield Milling Corp. ..........+... 4l1 
Standard Milling Co. ........eceseeeees 27 
Stannard, Collins & Co............. cove 47 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .........see00% 
Btolp @ Oo., LtGinrvisicccceccccccccecsese 47 
Stratton Grain Co, .....scesccccccecees 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .............. 6 
MUpPiai, B, Bg Gere cciccccsccccccecseses 
Sullivan & Kennedy .........e.eeeeeees 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 47 
Tennant & Hoyt Co......cesceecceeseses 21 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........+s6s+- 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Oo............. 2 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Oo., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ....ccsececseeses 27 
Toronto Blevatora, Ltd. .........e.+0++ 30 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co, ........ceceeeeeees 4 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............ 

United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 30 
Urban, George, Milling Oo............. 3 


Valley Grain Co. ..cscscccseccsesescess 46 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 47 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 46 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............... 47 
VER Pe Gig Bi Ge ccidcivctcdccccccecese $7 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 47 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 29 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 27 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.................. 47 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 46 
Weber Flour Milla Co...........0s55055 


eeaereececesess 42 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 31 
Western Milling Co. .........ceeeseses 4 


Western Star Mill Co... ...... cece eeee 27 
Whitewater Flour Mills Go............. 31 
Wichita Flour Mills Oo............... . 6 
Williams Bros, Co. ......6cccecsccesccs 31 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons...... cesses 46 
Witweenburg, M., Tr. 2.22. cc cesccccececs 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Imc................ 48 
Wolf Milling Co. ......... Voeeecees svoe S27 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd... .........60006. ° 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 


And Other 


Millers agent, Americar 


Beauty 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanto 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great oe Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Ww Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
ae ng 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WITH N-A SERVICE 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
JAM ON THE BRAKES’ 
IN FLOUR PROCESSING 


As in driving, sometimes you have to “jam on the brakes” in your mill because of a 
last minute emergency. Whatever the cause for this eleventh hour stoppage, it’s costly 
and wasteful. 












Such a situation is rare indeed in your treatment operations if you employ the N-A 
Flour Service Division to handle your bleaching, maturing, and enriching. With over 
twenty-five years’ experience in this field, they can quickly solve your processing problems 
and thus provide for a smooth-running operation. Furthermore, the highly competent 
N-A Servicemen frequently and thoroughly inspect your bleaching, maturing, and enrich- 
ing procedures and thus ensure that the time-tested N-A products are being efficiently 
applied. Because of their careful vigilance, they can “sniff out” potential troubles and 
take instant corrective action. 












The N-A research staff with complete laboratory facilities, an integral part of the 
service, will gladly work with you and your consultants on any problems that may arise 
in flour treatment. 







Why not give your nearest N-A Representative a call? He will be happy to show 
you how the N-A Flour Service Division will handle your flour treatment operation so 
there'll be no last minute “jamming on the brakes” in your mill. 















™ rae mir’ 
DYOX 

— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
~- for uniform enrichment 




















BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








NA-43 








Genernl Mills, ne- 
400 Second Avenue South’ 


Executive OFFICES 
LESLIE N- PERRIN 
PRESIDENT 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 


General Mills takes pleasure in announcing to the Milling and 
a revolutionary new i pakers —~ 
With this important discover 
or @ 4, the 
da tab 


f a paker’s skill as 
n in all their fragranc 


o the point of full volume and fixation, but 

ola fully formed. 
into the homema , ; me golden-brown and 
piping hot all the way utes. 


Now bakers can further strengthen thei kitchen partnership with 
the homemaker . She can enj convenience of buying pakery 
foods and at the same time her desire to participate in 


their final preparation pefor 


Because the "Brown n Serve" 

paked foods 

important 

wheat foo 

value of this idea, Genera 

process to the Milling and Baking Industries with no strings 
attached. 


We will » o discuss this new development with you- simply 
write us for full particulars, if you wish, We will have a 

representative call. Your support of this outstanding new baking 
aevelopment for bakers will be welcomed. 


Lule Powe 


president 
General Mills. Inc. 





